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Senator William E. Borah 
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most distinguished members 
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SENATOR BORAH TELLS WHY HE READS THE OUTLOOK 


es OurLook never disappoints the reader searching 

for accurate information or interested in the dis- . . 
cussion of current events. And it covers the whole field. 

Eminently. fair, distinguished alike for the thorough- 

ness and the learning of its editorial matter, I regard 

it as one of the first publications of the English tongue. ij 
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The Next 13 Numbers of 
The Outlook For Only $1 


If you are not already a sub- 
seriber, send $1 for special 
thirteen weeks’ subscription 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Jeritza fl 


The greatest artists are Victor artists 


The appearance of Jeritza was one of the 
sensations of the Metropolitan Opera season, and 
following the example of other famous artists of 
the world this great soprano chose to make Victor 
Records. Her gracious personality and magnif- 
icent voice are brought to you with unerring 
accuracy through the medium of the Victrola 
and Victor Records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


"Vile Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


“poithaneh Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 











| home and school life. 
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School Information FREE 


's of all ieee , i Giri getvate schools (and camps) yrrarye 
expert advice e standing from personal 

ALD State full Rind h-- “Vain aintained by American 
Schools’ Assoc. No Write 1100 Times Bidg., 
New York, or 1515! A Masonic Temple, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers tocotieneg pubite and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CALIFORNIA 


' Riverside Library Service School 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

Long course of eleven months, beginning October 2, 1922. 
Lectures by notable librarians, assi ing and prac- 
tice work in the library. Short courses winter and summer. 
For further particulars address The Librarian, as above 











CONNECTICUT 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1,000. 





Freperick 8. Curtis, Princ 
Geracp B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BrooxrieLD CenTer, CONNECTICUT 


Indian Mountain School 


One year tutoring course for boys 
who need individual instruction 


Beautiful location. Splendid equipment. Athletics. 
Write for booklet. 
F. B. RIGGS, Lakeville, Connecticut 








Wasdine ton, Conn. Box 153 


hfield County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and winter session: 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


MARYLAND  __ 


The Roberts - Beach 


School for Girls 


Strong college preparatory courses. Scholarshups. 

Careful review for college examinations. Individual in- 
struction. 

Also general course. 

Home atmosphere. Personal contac! with heads of school. 

Outdoor life. All sports. Rhythmic dancing. Suburban 
Baltimore. 

Box 150, Catonsville, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


56th Year. Young men and young women find here a 

@, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

ype Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $400 
500 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 

ohn ne and information address. 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Headmaster 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
23 Highland | St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepara- 
tory School for G: irks. 17 miles ‘trom Boston. 

Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


WALTHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Boarding and Day School. From primary grades through 

college prepaveteny. School Building. Gymnasium, Three 

residences. Ample opportunity for outdoor life. 63d year. 
‘Address Miss MARTHA MASON, Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


The McCarter School 
Cranford, New Jersey 
For little children from four to eight years of age. Ideal 
ice McCarter. 
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the expressive arts of the school. Faculty of 
specialists, School opens September 18th. 


JESSICA E. BEERS, Director 
33 Central Park West, New York 
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For catalogue, address T N OF STUDENTS. 
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Recreation for boys in a whojesome Christian environment, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL in connection with 
THE INN at BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


A mountain home and school for ie, fumes 
9 to 12. spoveunn training in clemeontary © Fis ver- 
aon winter sporti ELLA M. A haus 








TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New Ast State, offers a 2% years’ goureo— 
as genera) training to edu women. Req 
ments one year high Ban or its —— Abely te > "the 
Directreas of Nurses, Yonkers, New 


Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 
‘The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 











HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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How Walter Camp Put Joy — 
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flabby-muscled, low in endurance, easily 
fatigued by ordinary mental or physical 
exertion—are to-day facing their daily work 
with new ability and new energy. They are no 
onger nervous. Their bodies have been re- 
ilt; their endurance has been strengthened; 
Mheir minds are clearer—all through ten min- 
wutes’ fun a day. 

To-day, “that tired feeling” is something prac- 
ically unknown to them, for they have built up 
new supply of life. They have increased their 
ficiency, they eat better, sleep better, feel bet- 
wer, and have found a new pleasure in living. 

| These people owe their improved health to 
he fact that they devoted a short time each 
“day to a new scientific system of physical de- 
velopment. And the remarkable part of it all 
is that while they were thus building up their 
bodies—they exulted in the exercise. It was not 
drudgery, it was fun! 

| This remarkable system of body building was 
‘devised by Walter Camp, the famous Yale foot- 
‘ball coach. People who have used it say they 
“think it is the best method they have found of 
‘keeping fit. According to physical culture ex- 
‘perts who have studied it, this new method will 
‘often accomplish in just ten minutes more 
sactual good than a half hour spent in strenuous 

ymnasium exercise. 

) Mr. Camp has embodied the complete system 
n twelve simple movements which are known 
ms the “Daily Dozen.” 

The “Daily Dozen” were first used as a much 
meeded substitute for the tiresome setting-up 
drills used in training camps during the war. 
Their immense value was quickly apparent and 
before long members of the Cabinet as well as 
other prominent men were relying on them 
a8 a guard against physical breakdown due 
r° overwork. 

Since the war, the “Daily Dozen” have been making thou- 
Sands of busy men and women fit and keeping them so. And 
now the exercises are proving more efficient than ever. For 
ee eae. improvement has been effected in the system. 

ere it is: 

With Mr. Camp’s special permission, the “Daily Dozen” 
exercises have been set to music on phonograph records that 
can be played on any disc machine. 

A chart is furnished for each exercise—showing by actual 
photographs the exact movements to make for every one of the 
commands’’—which are given by a clear voice speaking on 
he record. The most inspiring music for each movement has 
m adopted. A fine, rousing tune, such as the great Sousa 
elody, “The Stars ahd Stripes Forever,” has a wonderful 
ffect. It is elating; and it adds spirit to an activity that was 
onotonous before this invention. 

Another reason for the wonderful effectiveness of the “Daily 


| Meee of men and women—once 




























Walter Camp, 
Originator of the ‘‘ Daily Dozen’’ more endurance and “pep” than you ever had in 


Into Living 


Famous Yale Coach shows How to Keep Fit in Ten Minutes’ Fun a Day— 
His “Daily Dozen” Exercises Now Set to Music on Phonograph Records 





Dozen” is because they are based on natural 
methods of body-development. Take the tiger 
in the zoo. He is caged in, removed from his 
natural way of living—just as we, through the 
centuries, have grown away from our natural 
way of living. Yet the tiger keeps himself in 
perfect physical condition—always. How?—by 
constantly stretching and turning and twisting 
the trunk or body muscles. And that is where 
Mr. Camp says we must look after ourselves! | 
It is on just this principle that he has based 
his “Daily Dozen.” 


an the Complete System 
ree—For Five Days 

You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of 
doing the ‘‘Daily Dozen” to music until you try 
it. So we want to send you, absolutely free for 
five days, the “Daily Dozen” on phonograph 
records and charts illustrating the movements. 
These full-size, ten-inch, double-disc records 
playable on any disc machine contain the com- 
plete Daily Dozen Exercises, and the 60 actual 
photographs accompanying the records show 
clearly every movement that will put renewed 
vigor and glowing health into your body—with 
only ten minues’ fun a day. A beautiful record- 
album comes free with the set. ' 

No need to send any money. Simply mail the 
coupon below and get Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Dozen” on phonograph recards. Enjoy the rec- 
ords for five days, and if for any reason you are 
not satisfied, return them and you owe nothing. 
But if you decide to keep the records, you can 
pay for them at the easy rate of only $2.50 down, 
and $2 a month for four months until the sum 
of $10.50 is paid. Thousands of people have paid 
$15 for the same system but you can now get it 
for only $10.50 if you act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself 
at our expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to 
keep fit. You'll feel better, look better, and have 


years—and you'll find it’s fun to exercise to music! Don’t put 
off getting this remarkable System that will add years to your 
life and make you happier by keeping you in glowing health. 
Mail the coupon today. Address Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 69, 


Garden City, N. Y. 
FIVE DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., Dept. 69, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the Complete 
Health Builder Series containing Walter Camp’s entire Daily Dozen on 
five double-disc ten-inch records; the 60 actual photographs; and the 
beautiful record-album. If for any reason I am not satisfied with the 
system, I may return it to you and will owe you nothing. But if I decide 
to keep it, I will send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and 
agree to pay $2 a month for four months until the total of $10.50 is paid. 
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Write today for 
McCutcheon’ 
New Catalogue 
















Shop on Fifth Avenue by Mail 


Though you live a hundred miles away from the Linen 
Store, a thousand miles or five thousand, you can shop at 
the McCutcheon Treasure House with perfect assurance of 
satisfaction. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue offers you an 
almost unlimited selection. Its thirty-two pages are filled 
with remarkable values. Household linens, damasks, towels, 
bed linens, exquisite fancy linens—every household requisite 
in the finest of linen. Personal articles, too, Blouses, 
lingerie, negligees, handkerchiefs, laces—dainty and irre- 
sistibly lovely. 


Your orders by mail will receive the same careful, prompt 
and expert attention that would be given them were you to 
make your purchases in person. 


May we send you a copy of this 
new catalogue No. 35 ? 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue & 34th Street, New York 


























USED BY THE 


| U.S. ARMY AND NAVY | 


Used By 
RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 


Used by Manufaeturers of 


CARS, AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 
| There are actually several million persons in £ 
sj the United States who are continually using £ 
— Whiting-Adams Brushes. - 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN LL. WHITING-J. 3. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U. S.A. 


| Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Yearsand & 
the Largest in the World z 











BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


A double-hung window ; 100% ventila- Zero 

tion; disappearing sash and fly screens; _ Tight 

ss ~weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hung f= > 

100% and completely assembled. Ship 

Opening ready for use; built into any wall. 
Write for full details. 


The Lunken Window Co. @IXGINNATt Of10 & 
More than a Million Copies Sold 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


The Autobiography of a Dog 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Roving’, Edition, Illustrated. $1.50—now ready. 
Written for children—read by adults, too. 


At your Bookstore, or 
THE JUDSON PRESS, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila 
























Flowers 

Zz You Can 
Be, Ze Grow! 

‘ It’s easy to grow 
flowers from bulbs. 
Nature has stored 
the flowers within, 
anda little care will 
bring them out. 
Among. the many 
flowers offeredinour 
all Garden Guide, none surpass our 


New Ever-Blooming Amaryllis 
Fine for Indoor Culture 

A winter-blooming newcomer from the Phil- 
ippines, Bears beautiful orange salmon flowers 
in clusters of.3 to 5 on strong upright stalks, 
Flowers 4 to 5 inches in diameter, of great sub- 
stance and very lasting. Home gave bulbs, 
75c each, 3 for $2, Dozen $7 50 postpaid. 

If you love flowers you cnen ? cae for our 


FALL GARDEN GUIDE— FREE 
Hath uaint you with whatshould 
now for flowers indoors all win- 
os or peat bent outdoors nextspring. 
—- all kinds of bulbs it offers a fine 
tion of Iris, Peo- 
sie and other hardy 
flowers. If you're nota 
recent customer, write 
for = preety alate bie My 
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The Outlook 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE AND 
THE FEDERAL INJUNCTION 


been caused in labor circles by the 
issuance of the sweeping injunc- 
tion by Judge Wilkerson, of the Federal 
District Court in Chicago. It restrains 
the striking railway shopmen, their 
unions, and the labor unions affiliated 


: IN| ven causes great commotion has 


“with them in the American Federation 


of Labor, from interfering directly or 
indirectly with the operation of the rail- 
ways. This of course is a temporary 
injunction, and arguments to make it 
permanent are to beheld this week. This 
action of the Government, taken at the 
instance of the Attorney-General, brings 
up anew the often-debated question of 
the application of court injunctions to 
labor questions, or, as the labor leaders 
call it, “government by injunction.” 

There is no question that there have 
been acts of lawlessness and violence 
against railway property, and therefore 
against inter-State commerce, and it is 
probably true that acts of intimidation, 
violence, and threats have been used 
against railway workers who would not 
strike or others who have taken the 
places of strikers. 

It might be said that the criminal law 
should be sufficient to restrain and pun- 
ish these acts, but it has been well es- 
tablished that where such acts amount 
to conspiracy the use of injunctions is 
lawful and right. This was clearly 
shown in the Chicago railway trouble of 
1894 by President Cleveland, who de- 
clared that abundant proof had been 
found that there had been resistance to 
Governmental functions both as regards 
the transportation of mail and the opera- 
tion of intet-State commerce and that 
“conspiracy existed against commerce 
between the States.” The conviction of 
Debs for disobeying a Federal injunction 
issued on just these grounds was unani- 
mously sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The present injunction is attacked by 
the labor leaders, not merely because 
they are bitterly opposed to the applica- 
tion of the injunction to strikes, but also 
because, as they allege, it forbids things 
that are not.illegal. They would argue 
that where the acts forbidden are crimi- 
nal under the law the restraint should 
come through the ordinary criminal pro- 
cedure, so that this injunction would 
duplicate existing powers to deal with 
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crime. They would further argue that, 
if things not now illegal are forbidden 
by the injunction as illegal, we should 
have what they call judge-made law. In 
this case their complaint rests chiefly on 
the fact that, in addition to forbidding 
violence, intimidation, and the like, the 
injunction practically forbids strikers 
and unions to induce others to strike or 
to refrain from taking strikers’ places by 
“entreaties,” “arguments,” and what is 
generally known as “peaceful picketing.” 
Whether this exceeds the proper func- 
tion of injunctions remains to be seen 
when the matter goes before the higher 
courts. . 

Broadly stated, the argument against 
excessive use of the injunction is that it 
puts the power in the hands of indi- 
tidual judges to define what is illegal 
and to inflict punishment under the 
guise of penalties for contempt of court 
and without the intervention of district 
attorneys or juries. Under this view it 
is’ declared that in cases of acts com- 
mitted outside the court-room the ac- 
cused should have a jury trial. The 
sound view of this matter seems to be 
that injunctions have their proper uses 
in criminal as well as in civil cases, but 
that by their nature they are also sub- 
ject to abuses and should be carefully 
guarded by definition and law. Years 
ago, when this question was under ac- 
tive discussion, The Outlook stated edi- 
torially: “It is an abuse of the injunc- 
tion to use it for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a body of workingmen from doing 
an act which they have a legal right to 
do, such as to unite in leaving their 
employer’s employment or to persuade 
by peaceful means others from entering 
that employment.” And in another in- 
stance The Outlook remarked: “Power 
should not be denied to the courts to 
prohibit and prevent wrong-doing; that 
power should be rather increased than 
diminished; but it ought not to be exer- 
cised without previous notice and hear- 
ing, save in very exceptional cases.” 


What the practical effect of the injunc- | 


tion will be on the present strike is a 
matter of some doubt. So far as it tends 
to prevent intimidation, interference 
with the mails, attacks on any .employ- 
ees (strike-breakers or not), or threats 
of any kind, it will receive the approval 
of all good citizens. It has lately been 
claimed by the railway executives that 
the places of the strikers were being 


filled and that many of the strikers were 
coming back to work. If this is so, the 
injunction may prove a hindrance to an 
early settlement rather than otherwise. 
At all events, the country at large is 
practically unanimous in believing that 
the shopmen should have followed the 
example of the maintenance of way men 
and have shown a willingness to resub- 
mit the questions involved to the Rail- 
road Labor Board. And it is equally 
true that such steps should be taken by 
Congress and the Government as would 
make it impossible for the country to 
face every little while the threat of a gen- 
eral railway strike which would tie up 
the business of the country and produce 
almost inconceivable conditions of liv- 
ing, traveling, and carrying on of work. 


THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE ENDS 
Fens five months of diplomacy and 

conference, an agreement has been 
reached between the hard-coal miners 
and operators. Final confirmation by a 
tri-district convention of the United 
Mine Workers remains to be secured, 
and almost surely will be before this is 
read. 

The terms of this treaty are satisfac- 
tory to both the contracting parties; to 
the miners because they retain their old 
wage scale, will have plenty of work, 
and have had their way in that the 
agreement affects the whole hard-coal 
industry, pushes forward the date for 
new contracts to’ August 31, 1923, and | 
rejects any outside arbitration; and to 
the operators because they can now 
easily sell all the coal they can put on 
the market at high prices—and they 
have duly warned consumers of a high- 
price era by asking for a “mandate” 
(apparently by silent consent) approv- 
ing the settlement on a high-price basis. 

But how about the third party to this 
controversy—the silent bystander, upon 
whose shoulders the war cost is to be 
dumped? One estimate puts the cost of 
the strike at two billion dollars. The 
shortage of anthracite is about 40,000,- 
000 tons. The resumption of actual coal 
production and distribution will be slow. 
It looks as if the consumer pays in two 
ways—in money and in discomfort. He 
is to get his coal on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, to use unfamiliar and undesirable 
substitutes, perhaps to endure actual 
suffering. Organized labor claims a 
great victory; the coal operators, hard 
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and soft, see a fine selling season before 
them; neither side has made much of a 
pretense of caring for the public interest. 

The time to make such a ruthless 
fabor war impossible in the future is 
while indignation is still hot. Congress 
should push the legislation before it, so 
as not only to provide a fact-finding 
commission which should put the hidden 
things of the coal industry into the light 
and, if possible, curb profiteering at the 
expense of home and factory, but should 
also provide a permanent National Coal 
Commission. The last (with the impor- 
tant omission of the word “permanent”) 
is included in the terms of the strike 
settlement. Such a Commission should 
have effective powers, as should also the 
Railroad Labor Board. The lesson of 
this summer’s strike is that Governmen- 
tal regulation must prevail if Govern- 
ment ownership is to be avoided. 


THE HERRIN MURDERS 
ss months after the atrocious whole- 
sale murder of workers in and 
about the Herrin mines the course of 
justice has proceeded so far as to obtain 
from a Grand Jury one individual indict- 
ment, that of Otis Clark, a union miner, 
charged with the murder of Mr. C. K. 
McDowell, superintendent of the Lester 
Mine—a crippled man who was first 
beaten up and then deliberately shot 
after surrender. 

What really happened in Herrin was 
the result of a conspiracy to murder en- 
tered into by a considerable number of 
men. If possible, indictments should be 
procured on this basis. Inadequate as 
the results so far attained seem, it is a 
tribute to the courage and insistence of 
the Illinois Attorney-General, Edward J. 
Brundage, that even one man faces trial. 
He has been threatened with political 
ruin for insisting that Illinois should 
free itself from the disgrace of letting 
lawlessness and murder go unpunished. 
Whatever happens or fails to happen, he 
at least has done his duty. 

The head of the Illinois miners’ union, 
Frank Farrington, declares that the 
union will defend all members indicted 
by every possible means and that he ap- 
preciates the “magnitude of the agita- 
tion which is Nation-wide for convic- 
tions.” No one is “agitating” for convic- 
tion of innocent men, but otherwise Mr. 
Farrington is right. The country is 
watching Herrin; it knows that a great 
crime was committed; it will not be con- 
tent until the guilty are brought to jus- 
tice. 


GREETING TO BRAZIL 

| aoe celebrates her one hundredth 
anniversary of independence on 

September 7. The nations of the world 

will join with her on that date in mak- 
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ing the occasion worthy of such a his- 
toric event. The United States, which 
has always enjoyed a close and growing 
friendship with the great Republic of 
South America, will be ably represented 
at the opening of the Centenary com- 
memoration by a special mission headed 
by Secretary of State Hughes. When 
the United States celebrated its Centen- 
nial in 1876, Brazil sent her Emperor 
Dom Pedro II to convey her message of 
good will and congratulations. He was 
the only chief of state present on that 
occasion, and this Government and peo- 
ple have not forgotten the high tribute 
which it implied. President Harding 
expressed a desire to return in person 
the visit of Dom Pedro, but was unable 
to leave the country at this time; and 
so sent his chief Cabinet adviser to ex- 
press for him the interest which this 
country feels in all that pertains to the 
welfare of this Republic of the South. 

Along with the Brazilian centenary 
exercises there will open also in Rio de 
Janeiro on September 7 an international 
exposition, at which the principal coun- 
tries of the world will have extensive 
governmental as well as industrial dis- 
plays. This Exposition will continue 
until March 31 next, and possibly for 
some months longer. It is believed that 
this will be one of the most interesting 
and most attractive world expositions 
which has ever been held. 

With wonderful natural opportunities 
to start with, located in what is con- 
cede by all travelers to be one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world, 
where a spacious bay of unsurpassed 
grandeur with a surrounding wealth of 
tropical color and richness of verdure 
adds greatly to the setting, the Brazilian 
Government has done everything possi- 
ble to make the coming Centenary Expo- 
sition one that will be unique and 
worthy of lasting remembrance. In the 
generous preparations which she has 
made for celebrating her hundredth 
anniversary she deserves the praise of 
the world. In making these plans she 
has shown an energy, a determination, 
and a progressiveness which must call 
forth highest commendation. 

To all that nature has given Rio de 
Janeiro as a show place par excellence 
for exposition purposes, there will be 
added magnificent lighting effects, the 
latest that electrical artists can supply; 
and for this purpose alone the Brazilian 
Government has made a large appropria- 
tion. Those who recall what was done 
at San Francisco and at some of the 
previous world fairs in this country in 
the way of brilliant illumination may 
be prepared to see new and even more 
striking results at the Brazilian Exposi- 
tion. Reduced steamship rates, which 
have been put into effect by the United 


States Shipping Board vessels, have 
made it possible for thousands of per. 
sons from the United States to make the 
trip to Brazil, and there seems to be no 
doubt but that those who make the voy- 
age will be well repaid. 


THE EXHIBIT OF 
OUR GOVERNMENT 

HE United States Government in the 

building which it has erected, and 

which later is to be the home of the 
American Embassy, has placed exhibits 
showing the varied and interesting ac- 
tivities of its different departments. 
The effort has been made by those in 
charge of the preparation of these dis- 
plays to have them of educational value 
as well as attractive. The Department 
of Commerce, for instance, will show 
some of the important work being done 
by the Bureau of Standards and the 
Bureau of Fisheries. The Treasury De- 
partment will have a public health ex- 
hibit, and also portray some of the most 
interesting operations of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. American 
forestry methods and developments in 
road building will feature the series of 
exhibits from the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Geological Survey of the 
Interior Department, and the Engineers’ 
Reproduction Division of the War De- 
partment, will co-operate in giving a dis- 
play of how surveying and charting of 
the earth’s surface are accomplished. 

Mine rescue work, safety devices 
which are employed, and other features 
will be included in the exhibit which 
has been sent by the Bureau of Mines. 
The War and Navy and the Post Office 
Departments; the American Red Cross: 
the Veterans’ Bureau, with the work be- 
ing done in vocational education; the 
United States Bureau of Education and 
educational institutions throughout the 
country; the Library of Congress—all 
these branches of Governmental activity 
will be clearly and compactly shown to 
the people of Brazil as well as to visitors 
from all other sections of South America, 
Europe, and other parts of the world 
who will be at Rio de Janeiro. 

In addition to the Government ex- 
hibits, many manufacturing and busi- 
ness concerns in this country have sent 
samples of their goods, to be shown in a 
separate building which has_ been 
erected especially for the purpose. In 
other buildings the manufacturers and 
merchants of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Portugal, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and other countries are 
displaying the products in which they 
believe the people of Brazil will be inter- 
ested and for which a market exists in 
the big South American Republic. 

Brazil began her independence as an 
Empire one hundred years ago, when 
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SUBMIT YOU TO THE PEOPLE’S VOICES 


(Coriolanus, Act III, Scene 3) 








Smith in the Columbus Citizen 
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NOW IF WE ARE ONLY ABLE TO SUPPORT IT 


From Paul H. Ramsey, Columbus, Ohio 


Reid in the New York Evening Mail 





Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 
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TAKE IT AWAY! 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 














DOESN’T KNOW WHERE HE’S AT 











DONT WORRY ABOUT 
HOW 1GOT IN; 
GET ME OUT!!! 














A VOICE FROM THE COAL HOLE 
From Frederick Bissler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POSTER OF THE BRAZILIAN 


Dom Pedro I at Ypiranga, on September 
7, 1822, formally declared the nation to 
be independent, and became a Republic 
in 1889. Brazil has always been on 
friendly terms with the United States. 
Brazil’s federal Constitution is closely 
modeled on that of this Republic; and 
in many other ways the close relations 
between the two countries have been 
manifested. The friendship between the 
United States of Brazil and the United 
States of America has grown With the 
passing of the years. This country, 
Government and people, sends to Brazil 
heartiest congratulations on the progress 
of a century and sincere wishes for its 
future happiness and prosperity. Our 
Participation in the Brazilian Centenary 
should constitute another link binding 
the two nations closer together. 
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CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


HOPES FOR CUBA 
T is encouraging to note that Secre- 

tary Hughes, on the eve of his de- 
parture for his South American trip, 
issued a statement regarding the present 
state of affairs in Cuba which declares 
that what has been done indicates sub- 
stantial progress toward a solution of 
the unhappy state of affairs which has 
been described pretty fully in The 
Outlook. It has been due to the activity 
of General Crowder, the representative 
of the President in Cuba, and to Ameri- 
can firmness in declaring that reform 
was imperatively necessary that the new 
measures of reconstruction have been 
formed. 

These measures, Secretary Hughes 
tells us, are five in number. Mr. 
Hughes believes that combinedly they 
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will stabilize financial and business con- 
ditions and take much that is objection- 
able out of the political life of the 
island. The measures provide for the 
consolidation of departments on a busi- 
hess basis, for a better system of ac- 
counting, more responsibility in expendi- 
tures, and for the amendment of the 
judicial code to make the removal of 
members of the judiciary easier when 
there is cause for their removal, and 
the contracting of a foreign loan to pay 
the floating debt of Cuba and to make 
a start on necessary public works. A 
special commission is to be created to 
deal with the question of public in- 
debtedness, and the Civil Service Law 
is to be modified so as to enable the 
executive to reorganize and improve the 
service. 

These plans are all well designed for 
the improvement of Cuba’s conditions. 
The bills have already passed the Cuban 
lower house. It remains to be seen 
whether the spirit of political dishon- 
esty and of graft in governmental and 
business matters can be so reformed as 
to make the application of this legisla- 
tion thorough and satisfactory. 


THE TURCO-GREEK WAR 


REECE has ample reason to lament 
G its own folly in restoring Constan- 
tine to the throne and reversing the 
policy of Venizelos. It was impossible 
for the Allies, whom Constantine had 
deceived and trifled with in war time, to 
feel enthusiasm over Constantine’s 
claims against Turkey in the after-war 
settlement. So the Turks under Kemal 
and the Greeks under Constantine have 
been left to fight the matter out, with 
varying results. 

At the end of August, after a long 
period of cessation of the fighting, came 
news of a _ positive reverse for the 
Greeks. They were forced to evacuate 
important points in Anatolia, to abandon 
their plan of occupying Angora, and to 
show their military inferiority to 
Kemal’s well-organized army of 100,000 
men. 

It may be, as the Greeks claim, that 
the Allies granted too much to Turkish 
greed for territory in Asia Minor and 
that conflicting interests among the 
Allies have led to the growth of a dan- 
gerous situation in the Near East. But, 
if so, Greece is largely to blame for 
allowing herself to be led by such a 
proved double-dealer as the time-serving 
Constantine. 

What effect the recent renewal of hos- 
tilities on a large scale and the repulse 
of the Greeks will have on the projected 
conference at Venice to bring about the 
ending of the Turco-Greek War remains 
to be seen. It is not impossible that it 
may be postponed or abandoned. The 
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Turks, who have already been given too 
much, are now sure to clamor for more. 


A VICTORY; NOT A TRIUMPH 


HE primary elections in California 
T and Texas provided politicians, both 
amateur and professional, with food for 
thought and talk. 

The newspapers have offered many 
explanations for the slump in Hiram 
Johnson’s usual majority. It was with 
the purpose of securing the first-hand 
testimony of a progressive Californian 
that we telegraphed Mr. Chester Rowell 
for his own .views on the subject. Mr. 
Rowell’s distinguished career as jour- 
nalist, politician, lecturer, and holder of 
important public offices entitles his opin- 
ion to great weight. In many past cam- 
paigns he has stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Senator Johnson. 

In reply to our query, Mr. Roweil has 
telegraphed us as follows: 

“The nomination of Senator Hiram 
W. Johnson by 70,000 majority at the 
California primaries was a_ victory 
rather than a triumph. Large as the 
majority is, the pre-election betting odds 
showed that it is much less than was 
expected by careful practical observers 
on either side. The chief significance of 
the result is a personal tribute to Sena- 
tor Johnson. Its meaning on issues is 
much more confused. 

“Senator Johnson himself character- 
ized it as ‘the same old fight against the 
same old gang.’ In part it was. Some 
remnants of the old reactionary group 
opposed him for the same _ reasons. 
Others of the same group supported him 
for new reasons. Also many progress- 
ives who do not agree with him on 
present issues supported him from 
loyalty to the old fight. 

“His irregular party record was the 
basis of the opposition of some orthodox 
partisans. Others objected to his alleged 
alliance with Hearst. To these mostly 
conservative groups were added many 
progressives who disagreed with John- 
son’s irreconcilable attitude toward the 
League of Nations, and especially the 
Four-Power Treaty. He himself charged 
that these opponents were actuated by 
personal disappointments, but many of 
them were beyond possible suspicion of 
personal motives. 

“Senator Johnson’s recent activity in 
securing for California products the 
highest tariff rates ever known also 
gained him many conservative support- 
ers who would normally have been 
against him. All these composite group- 
ings on both sides make it impossible to 
give the result any clear significance on 
single issues, beyond the conclusion that 
not enough of those Californians who 
disagree with Senator Johnson on inter- 
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Paul Thompson 
EARLE B. MAYFIELD, OF TEXAS 


national issues regarded that difference 
as important enough to vote against him 
on it. 

“Primarily it was a personal victory. 
The people voted for Hiram Johnson be- 
cause he is the man they want.” 


MERELY A CHOICE OF EVILS 
| oe first-hand information of the Texas 
situation we appealed to Professor 
John Lomax, of the University of Texas. 
Professor Lomax is a Democrat. He is 
a Mississippian by birth, but he has been 
a resident of Texas for many years. He 
has been secretary of the University of 
Texas since 1910. If it is not too much 
of a digression in the midst of an item 
of political news, we should like to ob- 
serve that any one who has failed to 

















HIRAM JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA 
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read Professor Lomax’s compilation of 
cowboy songs has missed a very valu- 
able chapter of American literature. 
But if we start discussing cowboy songs, 
there will be no room left for Professor 
Lomax’s admirable summary of ‘the 
Texas situation, which he telegraphs us 
at our request: 

“Six men, including the present Sena- 
tor, Charles A. Culberson, made the race 
for the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator from Texas. 
Earle B. Mayfield, backed by the Ku 
Klux Klan, led in the first primary, 
closely folowed by James E. Ferguson, 
who advocated the return of light wines 
and beers. In 1917 Ferguson was im- 
peached and expelled from the office of 
Governor of Texas. The discussions be- 
tween these two men in the second 
primary run-off, held August 26, were 
characterized by personal abuse, May- 
field attacking Ferguson’s record as Gov- 
ernor, and Ferguson retorting with state- 
ments that Mayfield was a prohibitionist 
only in theory. Mayfield refused to dis- 
cuss the Ku Klux Klan issue. 

“In a total vote of about 525,000 May- 
field received a majority over Ferguson 
of 50,000. Of the 100,000 who voted in 
the first primary and not in the second 
a large number declined to cast their 
ballots for either candidate. Of the six 
original candidates they felt that the 
two least desirable men had been chosen 
for the run-off. Mayfield’s nomination 
cannot be construed as an indorsement 
of the Ku Klux Klan. Rather, it reflects 
an unwillingness of the people to be rep- 
resented in the Senate by an impeached 
Governor. Furthermore, four other can- 
didates for State office backed by the 
K. K. K. were defeated by large majori 
ties. Mayfield was also strongly sup- 
ported by women and other ardent pro- 
hibitionists. 

“Local Ku Klux Klan candidates in 
Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Austin, 
Waco, and other centers were victorious, 
but in the race for Senator the Ku Klux 
Klan issue was subordinate to prohibi- 
tion and to personal animus against 
Ferguson. 

“It is generally conceded that May- 
field, partly because of his Klan affilia- 
tions and partly because of doubt of his 
ability, will run far behind other men on 
his ticket. There is little chance, how- 
ever, for a Republican to win or for the 
Republicans and Independent Democrats 
to fuse and elect a man. The Republi- 
cans will make their final choice of a 
candidate on Sept. 7. If they succeed in 
finding a representative man who will 
satisfy the thousands of bitterly cha- 
grined Democrats, they will doubtless 
poll the largest vote the party has re- 
ceived since Texas came into the Union.” 

Certainly the choice of the Lone Star 
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voter appears to be a hard one. There 
does not seem to be even one lone star 
of any magnitude among the candidates. 


A NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
ESPATCHES from Washington an- 
D nounce that Justice John H. Clarke, 
of the United States Supreme Court, has 
resigned, and that ex-Senator George 
Sutherland has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Harding to fill the vacancy. 
Justicé Clarke born in Ohio 
sixty-five years ago, and is a graduate 
of the Western Reserve University, of 
Cleveland. He was general counsel of 
the New York, Chicago, and St. Louis 
Railroad for thirteen years, but in spite 
of this so-called corporate connection 
has been regarded as so liberal in ques- 
tions concerning property and lakor that 
many people have with 
shakings of the head looked upon him 
anxiously as an ultra-radical. It is true 
that in many recent important decisions 
of the Court 
Brandeis, who has long held 
advanced views in 
nomics. Justice Clarke was appointed 
by President Wilson. He had served as 
a United States District Judge before he 
his seat upon the Supreme Court 
bench. He is a man of literary taste 
and sympathy. He has been an ardent 
adivocate of the League of Nations, and 
it is believed that he has left the bench 
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in order to devote himself to a further- 
ance of the principles of the League. 

The new Justice, Mr. Sutherland, was 
born in England sixty years ago, but re- 
ceived academic education in 
country and is a graduate of the Law 
School of the University of Michigan. 
He is a Republican; served as a member 
of the State Senate of Utah; and has been 
two terms, from 1905 to 1917, a member 
for Utah United States Senate, 
where he created for himself an enviable 
reputation as an authority on interna- 
tional law. He is a personal friend of 
President Harding’s and has been Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 
He served as one of the advisers to the 
American delegation at the recent Arma- 
ment Conference in Washington, where 
his views and advice were much relied 
upon. Mr. Sutherland is a man of broad 
and liberal views on legal, economic, and 
social questions, although he is gener- 
ally regarded as more conservative than 
Justice Clarke. His appointment is a 
commendable one, and in making it 
President Harding has preserved the 
best standards and traditions of the 
Supreme Court. 
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A UNIVERSITY “MOVIE” 


: oo are several features that make 
the Eastman Theater, be 
opened in Rochester, New York, both 


soon to 
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“MARTIAL MUSIC,” MURAL DECORATION BY EZRA WINTER FOR THE NEW 


EASTMAN THEATER 


notable and novel. It is, we are told, 
the first time in the history of the screen 
drama that a motion-picture house has 
been incorporated with the regular work 
of a university. It is doubtly interest- 
ing to find that the connection between 
the Eastman Theater and Rochester 
University is through the music school 
of the University. With this in view, 


AT ROCHESTER 


the theater (named after Mr. George 
Eastman, its founder) will have what is 
thought to be the finest organ in the 
world, together with a smaller organ 
and nine organ practice rooms, and a 
collection of musical instruments for the 
use of students that cost $35,000. In 
addition to the musical educational work 
of the theater it will provide musical 
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ettings for its screen pictures in a man- 
ner consonant with high ideals of the 
musical art. 

The plans for the programmes of the 
theater are for most of the performances 
not greatly different from those of the 
best moving-picture shows. On every 
Wednesday, hawever, a musical recital 
and concert will take the place of the 
usual performance, and both the music 
and the performers will be of the high- 
est rank. 

The new. theater is beautifully deco- 
rated and adorned with mural paintings. 
One novel feature is to be what is called 
“an ideal condition with reference to 
illumination,” so that during the per- 
formance of a screen drama the audi- 
torium remains light enough to read a 
programme. 

A recent newspaper writer on the 
subject declares that here at last will 
be found “a concrete realization of the 
pet dream of the movie interests, dis- 
cussed for nearly a decade, since first 
an orchestra with soloists was intro- 
duced in an up-town theater incidental 
to picture presentation—the marriage of 
the art forms: music and the silent 
drama.” 


A COMMISSION OF 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
EN of the big universities of the Mid- 
dle West are allied in athletics. In 

football, for example, they play one an- 
other for what is known as the Confer- 
ence championship. The alliance is 
known as the Intercollegiate Conference. 
It is composed of the Universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
lowa, Indiana, and Northwestern, Pur- 
due, and Ohio State Universities. 

Recently the directors of physical edu- 
cation in these universities created a 
post of Commissioner of Athletics of the 
Intercollegiate Conference and appointed 
to that position Major John L. Griffith. 
The immediate occasion for the creation 
of this post was undoubtedly the ex- 
posure of certain evils in athletics which 
had developed in a number of, colleges 
in this country, and among them at 
least one of the Conference universities. 
It will be the duty of Major Griffith to 
conduct an educational campaign on be- 
half of a sound amateur spirit and a 
better sportsmanship. That Major Grif- 
fith will undertake his task with no 
prejudice against a vigorous competition 
inay be deduced from the fact that dur- 
ing the war he directed physical and 
bayonet training in the United States 
\rmy. Since the war he has been on the 
staff of the Department of Athletics at 
the University of Illinois. 

When we learned of his appointment, 
we wrote to Major Griffith, asking for 
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information concerning his aims. In 
reply we have received a letter in which 
he says: 

“In the first place, athletics, and, in 
fact, all of our physical education activi- 
ties, have grown remarkably in the last 
few years and now challenge the atten- 
tion and consideration of all. The politi- 
cal party now in power was elected on 
a platform one of the planks of which 
calls for Federal encouragement of those 
matters which pertain to the physical 
betterment of our youth. There are now 
several bills before Congress which aim 
toward correcting conditions which the 
draft figures revealed relative to our 
physical unpreparedness for war. Twen- 
ty-eight States have passed compulsory 
physical education laws. Furthermore, 
there is more interest now in amateur 
athletics in the schools and colleges, 
judged not only by the increased num- 
ber of participants but also by the size 
of the crowds that witness the contests, 
than ever before. 

“The American people prefer to give 
expression to their physical selves in 
terms of competitive athletics. In Ger- 
many mass setting-up drills as featured 
by the Turners are popular. We have 
heard a great deal about a German sys- 
tem of physical education or a Swedish 
system or a Japanese system, but none 
of these have ever gained popularity in 
the United States. The American sys- 
tem embodies the sports and games that 
have been developed in this country in 
accordance with our National tempera- 
ment. 

“Our competitive athletics, so long as 
they are kept clean, are indispensable. 
They furnish an ideal. Every normal 
boy aspires to be a Paddock, an Oli- 
phant, or a Thorpe. They furnish whole- 
some entertainment of an invigorating 
sort to thousands of spectators. Esprit 
de corps in the educational institutions 
is largely developed around the athletic 
teams. Good sportsmanship and the 
spirit of fair play, which are both 
needed to-day as never before in our 
social and economic life, can be taught 
better in athletics than in any other 
manner, and our fighting games furnish 
a splendid substitute for military train- 
ing. 

“As Commissioner of Athletics of the 
Intercollegiate Conference, it will be my 
duty to conduct an educational cam- 
paign to bring about a better under- 
standing of the purposes and values of 
athletics; to explain the rules which the 
directors have adopted to safeguard 
athletics; and to enlist the support of 
students, alumni, and the general public 
in the observance and enforcement of 
these ruies. It is hoped that this may 
be accomplished through the co-epera- 
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tion of the press and periodicals and 
through meetings with students, educa- 
tors, alumni, and others. 

“Further, it will be my duty, in so far 
as possible, to see that students who are 
not eligible to compete under Conference 
‘rules are disbarred. 

“The evils which threaten our inter- 
collegiate athletics are gambling, profes- 
sionalism, distrust, and enmities which 
sometimes arise over the contests and a 
willingness to violate the rules. The 
argument which is sometimes advanced, 
that our athletics are wrong because the 
men strive so hard to win, is misleading. 
Character is not developed by weak and 
insipid tackling nor by half-hearted try- 
ing on the part of the contestants. On 
the other hand, it is not necessary for 
an athlete to hate an opponent in order 
to play well against him, and the coach 
who sings hymns of hate to his men 
about other coaches and other teams is 
,a menace to the game.” 


INTERNATIONAL GOLF 

HE photographer who took the pic- 

ture (which appears on the next 
page) of the Anglo-American Golf Match 
on the National Golf Course at South- 
ampton, Long Island, it is apparent, is 
neither a golfer nor a sailor. If he were 
a golfer, he would have picked out a more 
picturesque portion of the fairway than 
he selected for his photograph; if a sailor, 
he would have chosen one of the beauti- 
ful water-holes of the National course 
showing the blue and shining Peconic 
Bay in its setting of golden sand and 
evergreen pines and cedars. The Na- 
tional Golf Course is believed by Ameri- 
can golfers to be one of the most trying 
tests of golf in this country, as it is 
certainly one of the most beautiful 
courses in its surroundings. It is one of 
those courses where the slightest devia- 
tion from long and accurate play is 
likely to involve the unhappy golfer in 
almost insurmountable difficulty. -It was 
the scene during the latter part of 
August of a contest for the Walker Cup 
between a team of eight selected British 
amateurs—some of them Scotch and 
some of them English—and eight se- 
lected American amateurs. The British 
team came over this summer for the 
purpose of entering this. particular 
match and the American amateur cham- 
pionship, which was being played over 
the Brookline Country Club course at 
Boston as this issue of The Outlook went 
to press. ; 

On the first day of the contest on the 
National links the Americans and Brit- 
ishers played foursomes—not four-ball 
foursomes, but the ancient and genuine 
foursome commonly but erroneously 
called in this country “Scotch four- 
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some,” in which the partners on each 
side play alternate strokes at the same 
ball. In this contest the Americans won 
three out of four matches. On the sec- 
ond day the eight Americans played in 
single matches against the Britishers. 
Jesse Guilford, Robert Jones, Charles 
(“Chick”) Evans, Francis Ouimet, and 
Robert Gardner were the winners for 
the United States, while Messrs. Hoo- 
man, MacKenzie, and Darwin of Eng- 
land beat their American antagonists. 
Thus the cup was won by eight to four 
-matches. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin, one of the con- 
testants on the British team, is not only 
an excellent golfer, but an excellent 
writer on golf. No contest of physical 
prowess that we know of has a more 
voluminous, permanent, and picturesque 
literature than golf. It has not only a 
long list of what might be called text- 
books, but it has furnished the subject- 
matter for innumerable essays and per- 
sonal narratives and reminiscence. Per- 
haps this literature contains no single 
passage so eloquent or so classic as 
George Borrow’s famous Apostrophe to 
the Bruisers of England, but it certainly 
has enlisted: the services of some of the 
best out-of-door writers of modern times. 
Mr. Darwin belongs to this group of 
writers. He thinks that American golf- 
ers excel in putting: 

There is no mistake about it that 
they are truly magnificerit golfers. 
Up to the green they are fully as good 
as our men. I don’t think they drive 
any better, but their pitching is surer 
and heavier. When it comes to the 
green there is only side in it. The 
lesson that Hagen taught us at Sand- 
wich, where Mr. Walter Travis had 
taught us a similar lesson seventeen 
years before, was rubbed in yet again. 
Our men did not putt badly, judged 
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by British standards, but we do not 
begin to know what good putting is. 
These Americans really can puitt. 

They stand still and they hit the ball 

truly and with apparent ease. 

If Benjamin Franklin were living to- 
day, he might add to the sayings of Poor 
Richard: Take care of the putts, and 
the matches will take care of themselves. 


ADJUSTED 
COMPENSATION 


HERE have been many editorials 
T written about the Bonus Bill— 

some of them we-suspect by edi- 
tors who have never read it. The 
Outlook, as its readers know, is not in 
favor of the Bonus Bill as it stands, but 
even those who oppose it ought to be 
familiar with its provisions. 

In:the first place, it is not, as many 
seem to believe, a bill providing for a 
large lump payment to all men who 
served in the war. -It is in essence the 
grant of a paid-up life insurance policy, 
the size of which is determined by the 
length of service performed. The only 
cash payment provided for is that to 
those veterans who, under the provis- 
ions of the bill, would be entitled to re- 
ceive not more than $50. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill calls 
for the presentation of a service certifi- 
eate to every honorably discharged vet- 
eran who applies for it. The value of 
this certificate is based upon the time of 
active service in excess of sixty days in 
the military or naval forces of the 
United States. This credit accrues at 
the rate of $1 a day for home service 
and $1.25 a day for overseas service. The 
certificate which the veteran is to re- 
ceive equals the sum of his service 


credit, increased by twenty-five per cent © 
plus interest for twenty years at the’ 


rate of 4% per cent, compounded an- 
nually. This makes his service certifi- 


cate approximately three times tlie value | 


of his service credit. In any case, the 
service credit upon which the value of 
the service certificate is based .cannot 
exceed $500 for a man who has done no 
overseas service and $625 for veterans 
who have performed any overseas ser- 
vice. Thus the largest paid-up policy 
which any man could receive would be 
approximately $1,875. Veterans falling 
into certain classifications, which we 
shall not enter into here, are excepted 
from the benefits of this bill. 

There are four options open to the 
eligible veteran: If his adjusted service 
credit is less than $50, he can take pay- 
ment in cash. If his adjusted credit is 
more than $50, he must choose between 
receiving what is virtually a twenty- 
year paid-up life insurance policy or he 
must elect to receive vocational training 
aid or to receive farm or home aid. If 
he selects the certificate, he cannot as- 
sign it or give it as a security for a 
loan except as provided by the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill. Prior to January 
21, 1926, he can borrow from a State or 
National bank not in excess of fifty per 
cent of his adjusted service certificate. 
The bill provides that upon his failure 
to meet his notes the Government will 
pay the bank the principal and interest 
of its loan. It would be possible for a 


veteran to regain his certificate by pay- 
ing the Government the money which it 
gave the bank, together with the inter- 
est at 4% per cent, compounded annu- 
ally. After January 21 loans similar to 
those made by the banks can be secured 
directly from the Government by appli- 
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“tion through the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

\fter July 1, 1923, the veteran is en- 
tit.ed to. receive in one payment or in 
installments an amount equal to 100 per 
cent of his adjusted service credit for 
the purpose of enabling him to make 
improvements on a city or suburban 
home or to purchase or make payments 
on such a home or farm or to pay oft 
indebtedness existing on such a home or 
farm prior to the date of the application 
by the veteran. The amount which the 
veteran may receive for such a purpose 


® amounts to 105 per cent of: his adjusted 


iy 


service credit if the payment is made in 
1924, 110 per cent in 1925, 120 per cent 
in 1926, 130 per cent in 1927, 140 per 
cent in 1928 and thereafter. The pur- 
pose for which this money is to be spent 
must be‘approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

As is widely known, disabled veterans 
are entitled to the benefits of the present 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. The bill 
for adjusted compensation extends to un- 
injured veterans some ofthe benefits 
which have hitherto been reserved for 
disabled veterans. It permits all those 
who come under its provisions to receive 
140 per cent of the amount of their ad- 
justed service credit, to be expended at 
«a rate of $1.75 a day on a course of voca- 
tional training. e 

As the bill was passed by the Senate, 
it provides for the development of arid 
or semi-arid lands to be settled by vet- 
erans, and it authorizes the expenditure 
of $350,000,000 for carrying out such 
developments. The bill also provides 
that the money for carrying out its pro- 
visions shall be paid out of and be a 
first charge upon the interest received 
by the United States on obligations of 
foreign governments, and that if this 
shall be insufficient the same shall be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

We have not attempted to give more 
than an outline of the bill, nor does it 
seem possible to secure any exact esti- 
mate as to the amount of money which 
its provisions would require. 

The chief objections to the measure 
as passed by the Senate seem to us as 
follows: 

i. The enactment of this bill into a 
aw will delay, and not hasten, the day 
when the disabled veterans of the war 
shall receive adequate care. These men 
should have the first call upon the atten- 
‘ion of the United States. 

2. By the inevitable inflation caused 
by carrying this bill into effect the busi- 
ness development of the country may be 
laapered to such an extent that the four 
Nillion veterans of the World War will in 

he end lose more than they will gain. 

3. The bill as passed by the Senate is 
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a fraud upon the men whom it purports 


to help, for it makes no real provision — 


for meeting the obligation which it as- 
sumes. To provide for the payment by 
utilizing the interest on our foreign debt 
is a-twofold deception. In the first 
place, it draws upon funds that are still 
to be-collected, and, in the second place, 
it uses the funds in a manner not sound 
financially. If we receive the money 
from our foreign loans, that money be- 
longs to a fund for the redemption of 
our Liberty Loans. To use the interest 
on our foreign debt for adjusted compen- 
sation and then borrow money for re- 
funding our Liberty Loans would be 
taking money from one pocket and put- 
ting it in another and pretending that 
we had increased our available assets. 

We hope that the President will veto 
the present Bonus Bill, as he has prom- 
ised: 


FOR EXAMPLE— 


GAIN we hear that “the most in- 
A teresting magazine articles are 

never published”—a contention 
with which we entirely agree, as the 
most interesting magazine articles are 
never written. For example: 

Inspired by the uprising against the 
Eighteenth Amendment, an Outlook con- 
tributor resolved the other day to pre- 
pare an article dealing, not only with 
prohibition, but with the Methodist Cen- 
tenary, the tithing movement, the six 
months’ evangelistic campaign for “one 
million souls by June first,” the Inter- 
church World Movement of North 
America, the campaign for a “blue” Sun- 
day, the movement to censor stage and 
screen—in short, the whole array of 
efforts since the armistice to accomplish 
incalculable good quickly and by force— 
the force, that is, of the “drive” or of 
law. 

We remember that a famous editor, 
when asked, “What interests people?” 
replied, “Themselves.” By that test, 
here was unquestionably the most inter- 
esting article conceived in years. Every 
American would see himself portrayed; 
for, either as promoter, as participant, 
as disgruntled remonstrant, as_ benefi- 
ciary, or as more or less victim, every 
American has been affected—personally, 
even intimately. And observe. The con- 
tributor regards these phenomena as 
symptoms of a world-wide neurosis 
prevalent after the war, and during it, 
and, to a considerable degree, before it. 
Instead of “Get-Good-Quick Schemes,” 
his article might well have borne the 
headline, “The Matter with Us All.” 

Very beautiful oftentimes are . the 
symptoms neurosis will produce—vis- 
ions, ecstasies, even a high creativeness. 
The contributor recalled Taine’s ex- 
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planation of Gothie architecture as the 
work of overwrought nerves. But he 
also recalled Taine’s remark that “an 
army of masons” must labor constantly 
to keep the lacelike cathedral from 
tumbling down, so rashly has idealism 
outrun practiecality.: Does a similar well- 
intentioned unwisdom endanger the 
various efforts to make the world over 
speedily and by force?. The contributor 
fears that it does. 

Nothing could have been more beauti- 
ful than the-impassioned zeal with 
which a by no means wealthy denomina- 
tion subscribed $115,000,000 for good 
works at home and abroad—nothing, 
that is, unless perhaps one sees a finer 
devotion in the spectacle of more than 
two hundred thousand tithers vowing to 
give the first tenth of their income to 
the church. But what has resulted? 
Will anybody pretend that performance 
equals promise? It falls short—as was 
inevitable from the outset. 

Then, too, the contributor finds some- 
thing wonderfully dramatic in the scene 
where forty bishops went down on their 
knees to pray for success in their .cam- 
paign to win “one million souls by June 
first.” The achievement, however, was 
by official count rather less than a third 
of that number. Again, what more 
beautiful than the enthusiasm with 
which thirty denominations united in 
the most astonishing “drive” ever heard 
of? On the other hand, what more dis- 
tressful than its failure? Still again, a 
certain austere beauty—of motive, at 
least—marks the quaint and wholly un- 
successful attempt to reestablish the 
Puritan Sabbath in a community con- 
sisting largely of Jews, Catholics, and 
freethinkers. As for the movement to 
censor stage and screen, the end is not 
yet, though, like the movement to out- 
law tobacco and like the plan of a de- 
lightful Bostonian to institute compul- 
sory church attendance, it has aroused 
a peculiarly scornful indignation among 
worldlings. 

Which brings us back to our contribu- 
tor, as he has a lively interest in world- 
lings and fears that, beholding the fail- 
ures of a too impatient and too militant 
idealism, they will come to flout all 
idealism. They are in a bad mood 
already. They object to being “rail- 
roaded” into a state of ethical perfection 
by a “Prussianism” that, given its way, 
would “cause America to bristle with 
Verboten signs.” 

But how, he asks, can he lecture the 
idealists upon their virtuous vices—the 
phrase is his, not ours—without seeming 
to discredit such lasting good as they 
have accomplished? Immense sums 
have been raised for manifold benevo- 
lence—yes, despite lapses. The Inter- 
church achieved much; who knows but 
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that it may have a better-planned and 
more enduring successor? 311,000 new 
church members represent that much 
gain, though “one million by June 1” 
was the goal. If a “blue” Sunday was 
an irrational dream, it at least did us 
the service of exposing itself as such. 
And if the censorship of stage and 
screen appears unwise, Well, are we 
quite satisfied as to the wisdom of per- 
mitting them to follow their own 
devices? 

So the article has not been written. 
Daring, disturbing, intensely personal, 
and calculated to arouse discussion the 
country over, it promised all the ele 
ments of supreme interest, and yet what 
worthy end would it have served? Our 
too impatient and too militant idealists 
have learned their lesson—or, at all 
events, tre majority of them have—in 
anguish of soul. There is little danger 
of their again attempting a dozen times 
more than can in the nature of things 
be achieved. They are out of conceit 
both with haste and with force. And 
the minority, though as impatient and 
as militant as before, command no such 
following as before. Albeit slowly, the 
world-wide neurosis is passing. Old 
methods—particularly those aiming to 
reach motive, in the belief that motive, 
once reached, controls conduct—are once 
more held in the esteem they deserve. 
In other words, we are returning to a 
recognition of the well-established prin- 
ciple of sane progress: From within, 
out. 


AHUMAN-NATURALIST 


£ usually think of a naturalist 
as one who studies and writes 
about external nature—birds, 


animals, trees, and the rest. But all the 
great naturatists who have written lit- 
erature rather than text-books have been 
what might be called human-naturalists; 
they have seen and loved external na- 
ture from the point of view of human 
nature. Decidedly this is so of W. H. 
Hudson, the English naturalist, who 
died lately after a literary career of 
nearly forty years, during which he pro- 
duced a long list of stories, books of 
observation, and collected sketches and 
essays. All of these, even such a fanci- 
ful romance as “Green Mansions,” with 
its marvelous heroine who talks the bird 
language, had their stromgest interest 
in the author’s own contemplative and 
appreciative love for nature and its 
effect on human character and ways of 


living. 

Hudson’s best-known and most elabo- 
rate books have to do with South 
America, but he was quite as much at 
home and quite as sincerely interested 
in the country lanes of England as in 
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the pampas of Uruguay and the Argen- 


‘tine. Thus quite lately his early book 


“Afoot in England,” long out of print, 
was republished and was enjoyed as a 
charming record of rambles with more 
reflection, mood, and human interest 
than of close description. What one 
critic said of this little book well de- 
scribes Hudson’s writing at large: 
“Here is a mind and heart to know well, 
a personality deep and ardent, yet aloof 
in a kindly reticence, too.” So with his 
“Shepherd’s Life,” in which the shep- 
herds, their talk and traditions, even 
more than their sheep and dogs, form 
the real subject. So of another book of 
English sketches in which he humor- 
ously exalts the intelligence of the pig 
as greater than that of the dog or the 
elephant and pleads almost rhythmically 
for mercy to the lovely, harmless snakes. 
His last book, “A Traveller in Little 
Things,” is a series of talks about Eng- 
lish village life. 

South America, however, was his na- 
tive land; there he was born, and there 
he lived many years on the boundless 
and lonely pampas and among the wild 
and tame guachos. He loved it all, and 
the main secret of his hold on his read- 
ers is that he instinctively conveys the 
vividness of this liking to them. He 
did not write for effect, but to tell what 
really interested him. “The Purple 
Land” and “Far Away and Long Ago” 
are full of his knowledge of the horse- 
men of the plains and include even talks 
with old men who remembered the Brit- 
ish expedition to Uruguay in 1807. 

Mr. Galsworthy declared of one of 
Hudson’s books that “it immortalizes as 
passionate a love of all beautiful things 
as ever was in the heart of man.” Truly 
Hudson’s love of nature and man was 
deep and sincere; but “passionate” does 
not seem just the word; his written ex- 
pression of the feeling was calm, sane, 
and friendly rather than ecstatic. He 
was not a poet at heart, as was Richard 
Jefferies, nor a scientific specialist like 


Fabre, nor a philosopher like Thoreau.. 


His powers of observation were acute 
and his skill in combining realistic nar- 
rative with imaginative descriptions of 
nature in her wild or charming aspects 
was unusual. 

The publie learned to appreciate Hud- 
son’s work slowly, but libraries soon 
found that there was a constantly and 
eradually increasing demand for his 
books. One by one they have been re- 
published from time to time; the “Natu- 
ralist in Plata” (much more than a 
handbook) has appeared in six editions. 
Happily, he lived long enough to enjoy 
this appreciation; and no doubt it was 
a great pleasure to him to be able to 
resign last year, as no longer needed, 
the British civil pension of £150 which 
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was accorded to him, as to other authors 
of litthe means, whose literary work is 
of sterling value. 


DEBATES AND 
BELIEFS 


N the last week of September the 
| Oxford University Debating Team 

will go to Lewiston, Maine, for a 
return match with Bates College. An 
account of the visit paid by Bates to 
Oxford appears on the next page. 

We venture to say that very few 
Outlook readers, or daily newspaper 
readers, for that matter, in the United 
States, know that Bates College, num- 
bering only a few hundred students, 
wears the crown of American intercol- 
legiate debating. Certainly Bates has 
achieved-no such National reputation as 


Center College, Kentucky, but then Cen- © 
ter College achieved her reputation in ” 
football, and football provides a surer 


path to the front page than debating. 
These Anglo-American debates afford 
us an excellent opportunity of compar- 


ing our own methods with those of the 4 
In the Oxford | 


English universities. 
Union the whole body of graduate or 
undergraduate members present are the 
judges of the contest, and the side gets 
the decision which convinces the Union 
of the soundness of its views. In Amer- 
ica, as we know, there are usually three 
judges who award the palm of victory 
upon the intellectual merits of the argu- 
ments advanced. The British system 
has as its aim the development of parlia- 
mentary debaters; the American system 
has as its goal the production of trial 
lawyers. The argument against the 
American system was never more co- 
gently presented than by Theodore 
Roosevelt in his Autobiography. Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote: 


Personally I have not the slightest 
sympathy with debating contests in 
which each side is arbitrarily assigned 
a given proposition and told to main- 
tain it without the least reference to 
whether those maintaining it believe 
in it or not. I know that under our 
system this is necessary for lawyers, 
but I emphatically disbelieve in it as 
regards general discussion of political, 
social, and industrial matters. What 
we need is to turn out of our colleges 
young men with ardent convictions 
on the side of the right; not young 
men who can make a good argument 
for either right or wrong as their in- 
terest bids them. The present method 
of carrying on debates on such sub- 
jects as “Our Colonial Policy,” or 
“The Need of a Navy,” or “The 
Proper Position of the Courts in Con- 
stitutional Questions,” encourages 
precisely the wrong attitude among 
those who take part in them. There 
is no effort to instill sincerity and 
intensity of conviction. On the con- 
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trary, the net result is to make the 
contestants feel that their convictions 
have nothing to do with their argu- 
ments. I am sorry I did not study 
elocution in college; but I am ex- 
ceedingly glad that I did not take 
part in the type of debate in which 
stress is laid, not upon getting a 
speaker to think rightly, but on get- 
ting him to talk glibly on the side to 
which he is assigned, without regard 
either to what his convictions are or 
to what they ought to be. 


We wonder whether this difference 


between the English and the American 


procedure is not responsible for the gen- 
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eral indifference of the American public 
to intercollegiate debating. Of course no 
system would give to debating the popu- 
lar appeal of football, but perhaps a 
change of method might be able to put 
a college discussion such as that be- 
tween Bates and Oxford on the second 
page, if not the first, of our daily jour- 
nals. Our debates as at present con- 
ducted are distinctly unreal. They do 
not move the hearers because the speak- 
ers themselves are not moved; there are 
no convictions involved. College de- 
bates, particularly in the larger universi- 


AS SHE PASSES 
BY HAZEL HALL 


i has beauty, she has youth. 
What is time, what is truth? 


Her tread sings along the street. 
What are old and groaning feet? 


Life, a lover suave and gay, 
Companions her upon her way. 


He whispers of a tryst to-morrow. 
What is betrayal, what is sorrow? 
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ties, do not evoke the interest of the 
general student body nor do they call 
out the talents of the real college 
leaders. The trouble lies, not in the fact 
that debating is unimportant, but that, 
as we carry it on, it lacks actuality. 
The average college undergraduate is 
about as interested in dialectics as the 
average prize-fight fan is in sparring for 
points. We suspect that the average 
college undergraduate is nearer right 
than those who bemoan the general pub- 
lic lack of interest in intercollegiate 
debates. 


WHERE MEN DEBATE BELIEFS—NOT STATISTICS — 


THLETIC competitions between 
A the representatives of American 

and of British universities have 
become a more and more common oc- 
currence since the war and make an 
interesting contribution to the cause of 
international sympathy and understand- 
ing. Now debating is added to the ac- 
tivities in which American students are 
mingling with their British cousins and 
coming thereby to know them better. It 
seems assured of being a permanent fix- 
ture. Bates College pioneered in 1921 
by crossing to meet the pick of Oxford 
on the platform: This year the crack 
debating team of New York University 
argued the advisability of America can- 
celing the Interallied war debts with the 
lads of Oxford, of Sheffield, and of Edin- 
burgh. At all three places the vote 
overwhelmingly favored cancellation, a 
‘ommentary not so much on the merits 
of the debating as on the state of mind 
of the British college students, decisions 
in British collegiate debate resulting not 
from the opinion of appointed judges, 
but from the*general voting of the au- 
dience. The New York boys affirmed the 





1An editorial on college debating appears 
on the previous page. 


BY GEORGE L. MOORE 


motion to cancel in the Sheffield and 
Edinburgh encounters, and denied it at 
Oxford, So pleased were the Oxonians 
at the Americans taking the side on 
which their convictions were thought 
not to belong that they passed public 
compliments on the Americans’ sports- 
manship. This September they will 
come to America to return the visit of 
Bates and of New York and to meet 
other college debating teams, which is 
one evidence that international college 
debating is a “recognized institution.” 
It offers a valuable means of measur- 
ing in comparison the products of Eng- 
lish and American universities because 
it elicits powers of manhood whose -de- 
velopment is more specifically the task 
of the school and college than building 
athletic prowess. Debate is not a major 
sport in America, of course. It is always 
humble in the presence of the football 
team, and is grateful for any crumbs 
remaining after the feasts of those 
heroes. Yet the meetings of the Ameri- 
can students with the best debaters of 
Oxford in the historic Oxford Union, 
which has trained scores of great British 
statesmen and leaders in the art of pub- 
lic expression, and with the sons of 


Edinburgh and of Sheffield, put our col- 
lege product into more striking compari- 
son with England’s than any number of 
crew races, tennis matches, or track 
competitions. The New York University 
team were all impressed, for one thing, 
with what they consider certain points 
in which the British system of conduct- 
ing a debate is superior to that-used by 
most American colleges. There are no 
judges brought in from outside upon 
whose opinion the decision rests. In- 
stead, the will of the auditors is ex- 
pressed by balloting. The manner of 
procedure at Oxford is embellished by 
tradition and is solemnly carried 
through. At the other universities some 
of the tradition, perhaps, is lacking, ,but 
the system is identical. The chairman 
of the debate proposes the motion. At 
Oxford he is the president of the Union 
and is seated on a sort of throne. This 
year’s president is an American, R. M. 
Carson, of Oriel, a Rhodes man and a 
fine representative, incidentally, of 
American scholarship. The presidency 
of the Union is considered the highest 
honor at Oxford. Mr. Carson is always 
pointed out to visitors as “the American 
who made us vote for prohibition.” This 
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achievement was the result of a speech 
he made at the Union on American pro- 
hibition. The achievement assumes con- 
siderable magnitude when one realizes 
that the typical Oxford attitude toward 
prohibition is amazed disbelief that it 
can exist anywhere. 

When Mr. Carson, as chairman, pro- 
poses the motion, the first speaker 
affirms it, followed by a speech of nega- 
tion, two more speeches (one of affirma- 
tion and one of denial), and one speech 
from each side to sum up. So far the 
procedure is not unlike that used in 
America, but from now on it is radically 
different. In an American college music 
or some other form of entertainment is 
introduced at this point to jull the 
minds of the audience until the judges 
have made their decision. In England 
the fun is just beginning. When the 
chosen debaters of the evening complete 
their arguments, the question is open for 
discussion by the house. In all three of 
the contests of the American team this 
year this was the longest and most inter- 
esting part of the meeting. One speech 
from the floor was twenty minutes in 
length and surpassed the efforts of the 
debaters themselves for scope of under- 
standing and trenchancy of expression. 
At Edinburgh adherents of the Labor, 
Socialist, Conservative, and Liberal 
point of view fought keenly for suprem- 
acy. When the chairman deems the 
forum closed, the vote is taken. There 
are two doors, one for the ayes and an- 
other for the noes, and all the members 
of the house choose their exits with care, 
depositing their votes in the two boxes— 
aye and no—provided for the purpose. 
At Oxford these receptacles are heavy 
carved oak, darkened by age; and Tra- 
dition—that ubiquitous fellow—has de- 
creed that the aye box is a squaré foot 
greater in capacity than the no, for 
no other reason than tradition and 
that the boxes, of course, were made 
that size. 

The general effect of this forum 
method of procedure and the popular 
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vote is to keep interest in debating quick 
and fresh. The audience is more re- 
sponsive than an American debate au- 
dience, and it is larger. One isn’t 
admitted except by ticket! Many an 
alumnus of an American college will re- 
member being begged to attend a debate 
“to support the team.” 

The reason for an English university 
man going to a debate is that he is inter- 
ested in the question at issue and more 
than likely plans to say something for 
his opinion. This difference in attitude 
and motive reveals an interesting con- 
trast between what the student across 
the Atlantic thinks about and talks 
about and the mind of his American 
cousin. What surprised the American 
debaters this year more than anything 
else was the table talk and other conver- 
sation of the British collegian. He is 
a keen student of politics and social 
questions, and isr’t ashamed to make 
them subjects of every-day discussion 
along with cricket and rowing. His 
conversation is witty, bright, clever, full 
of chaffing and joshing, but much more 
solidly based than American college 
talk. The Oxonian, the Edinburgh 
undergrad, and the Sheffield man showed 
themselves possessed of information and 
able to give it out easily and interest- 
ingly and to receive in kind. This 
ability is reflected in the debates, which 
are eonducted in the conversational 
style. Formal argument in a solid, 
businesslike, “‘cold facts” manner, which 
is the substance of the American college 
forensic style, is rarely used. Debate in 
Britain is made to serve a desire to ac- 
quire a clear, cogent, and interesting 
manner of speech. Expressing his views 
as brilliantly as possible is the sole 
justification for debating, in the opinion 
of the British collegian, and so rooted 
is this point of view in the university 
consciousness that the American debat- 
ers were courteously advised not to re- 
gard the recent rencontres as academic 
contests, but merely as “a friendly inter- 
change of views.” 


13 September 


The amount of wit, humor, and whim- 
sicality in the British speeches amazed 
their American antagonists, who had 
been trained to use humor carefully and 
in the form of a story with a point. 
Spontaneous wit was sprinkled through 
all of the other discourse, from both the 
debaters and the speakers from the floor. 
Occasionally it seemed irrelevant, as 
when one of the young Oxonians began 
his pleading somewhat as follows: 


Dear Mr. Chairman (pause) 

Iam going to be confidential (long 
pause) 

I have a brother (whispered) 

He occasionally (pause) speaks to 
me (pause) 

Recently he finished his _ studies 
here and decided to sip from the 
spring’ of knowledge in an American 
university. 

He matriculated (prolonged pause) 

Soon afterward he became ill. 


And more in the same vein. There 
were also some facts in his discourse, 
but he had somehow acquired the gift 
of using them for penetrability rather 
than for weight. What such a speaker 
lacks in capacity to impress he gains in 
the ability to amuse and entertain, 
which is often a better method of cul- 
tivating receptivity in an audience than 
gravity and a businesslike array of 
facts. 

All of the English college debaters 
cultivate the light, deft touch. Those 
who admire Chesterton and Shaw at- 
tempt the paradox and the aphorism, 
and do them rather well. They even 
garnish their table talk with this sort 
of thing. 

Because their debating reflects the 
student psychology it may prove a sali- 
tary influence on American student 
thought and opinion to hear the Oxo- 
nians next year, although they will miss 
the setting of the Union, saturated with 
memories of Rossetti, William Morris, 
and others of England’s great, and filled 
with hundreds of young men eager to 
hear and to be heard. 


VERDUN AND COBLENZ 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


been absent for any space of time 

France must always appear to 
merit her title of “La Belle,” but this 
summer, which everywhere in northern 
Europe has been cool and- wet, her 
beauty is more obvious than ever. Her 
fertile fields, luxuriant trees, and over- 
flowing streams give evidence this year 
of the kindness of nature, and even the 
grimness of her battlefields and stricken 
towns is mitigated by an abundant 
growth of weeds and wild flowers, as 
well as by the devotion and industry of 
reconstructive hands. Tales of a cruel 


7 the returning wanderer who has 
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drought come from southern France, but 
this has not spread so far north as the 
tourists’ customary summer routes. The 
value of the dollar, which everywhere on 
the Continent is, after the weather, the 
prime topic of conversation of all Ameri- 
can travelers, has not decreased in the 
past twelve months. The French franc 
is still worth only about eight cents 
(pre-war value nineteen), the Belgian 
france even less. Prices for those who 
think in dollars are still appreciably less 
than American prices. One can board 
and lodge in a convenient quarter of 
Paris for five dollars a day, and away 


from the metropolis, if one avoids the 
haunts of pretense and fashion, for less. 
Commodious motors may be hired at the 
rate of about thirty cents a mile. For 
the American, then, life in France is, 
as it always has been, easy and, com- 
pared with conditions at home, inexpen- 
sive. 

Four years of peace have not robbed 
Verdun of its aspect and general at- 
mosphere of romance and heroic conflict. 
There remain still in the city many evi- 
dences of destruction, but these are 
gradually disappearing, and on every 
hand one sees activity in reconstruction. 
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As at Rheims and Soissons, the Cathe 
dral at Verdun is the chief monument to 
the years of bombardment, and even now 
a corner of it no larger than a village 
church is all that has been restored to 
the devotions of the faithful. As one 
leaves the city and passes through tne 
outlying villages on the way to the forts 
one cannot but be moved to admiration 
at the zeal and speed with which the 
ruin of all buildings, four years ago 
usually complete, is being replaced by 
permanent new construction. Many a 
little community which the war left 
houseless has resumed its normal life in 
solid and commodious farmhouses and 
buildings. There is work for every pair 
of able hands—one sees no idlers—and 
if one did not know that the expense of 
all this reconstruction is being borne by 
the French themselves and not by the 
Germans, who should bear it, the situa- 
tion would be altogether cheering. 

We visited Vaux and Douamont and 
the Trench of the Bayonets in a torrent 
of rain and bowed our heads in rever- 
ence before these shrines of French 
heroism and _ self-sacrifice, where so 
many, many times the defenders must 
have felt that nature, as well as the in- 
vaders, knew no mercy. On the way to 
Montfaucon one _ passes fields’ short 
years ago the scene of incessant strug- 
gle and slaughter, where miles of 
barbed-wire entanglements still overtop 
the new growth of weeds and bushes, 
and enters the territory where our own 
boys fought and fell so gallantly in the 
summer and fall of 1918. At Romagne 
14,000 crosses mark the graves of those 
who died in the Argonne and whose peo- 
ple were content to let them lie in the 
land they had died to save. There could 
be no lovelier or more dignified final 
resting-place for them, and in the untold 
years to come the spot that is America 
in France will remain as a noble monu- 
ment to our participation in the war. 

As one leaves Verdun and journeys 
eastward into Lorraine along the route 
followed by the Germans westward in 
their attack on France, the signs of 
devastation are soan replaced by the 
evidences of long and undisturbed pros- 
perity that characterized Germany be- 
fore the war and still differentiate it 
from the austerity that belongs to the 
aspect of France even undevastated. 
Traveling northward through Treves, 
one sees on every hand fruitful farms 
and busy industrial towns. If there is 
a sweeter or more ingratiating landscape 
than that which is to be seen from the 
car windows as the train follows: the 
course of the Moselle, I do not know 
where to look for it. All the hilly slopes 
east of the river are covered with vine- 
yards under the highest cultivation, and 
every few miles is a pretty river town, 
the distributing center for the wine from 
the surrounding hills. An hour or two 
more, and one reaches, at the confluence 
of the Moselle and the Rhine, Coblenz. 

A hundred years ago Napoleon made 
himself at home in Coblenz, but since 
then there has been nothing to disturb 
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its growth as a beautifully situated, 
prosperous commercial city. Its fine 
streets, handsome buildings, and well- 
planned parks all betray its comfortable 
history. In these particulars it does not 
differ substantially from fifty other Ger- 
man cities of moderate size. It is 
unique to-day among all the cities in 
Europe, because it is living under the 
Stars and Stripes, which float serenely 
from the highest tower of its famous old 
citadel, Ehrenbreitstein. From two 
buildings on the river-front beneath 
Ehrenbreitstein French flags are flying, 
but they are subordinate to one flag, 
which by its pre-eminence on the citadel 
signifies that the bridgehead of the 
Rhine at Coblenz is in the keeping of 
the American Army. 

At the present time twelve hundred 
American soldiers, under the command 
of Major-General Allen, are in absolute 
control. Some six or seven thousand 
French soldiers are in and about Co- 
blenz, but General Allen is also their 
commander-in-chief, and as long as our 
flag floats above Ehrenbreitstein’ the 
city will remain under American rule. 
The beginning of last June our army 
had, packed all its belongings in readi- 
ness to depart. Then came orders from 
Washington to remain, and there our 
army stillis. Early in 1919 Coblenz was 
the center for 300,000 Americans, but 
little by little this great host has 
shrunk, till now it is only the skeleton 
of its former self. It is small in num- 
bers; in efficiency and training it is said 
to be the. equal of the best. General 
Allen has spared no pains to keep its 
morale and discipline at the highest 
point. Its chief duty is to administer 
justly the territory intrusted to its care 
and to minimize in all possible ways the 
friction that in any occupied country is 
inevitable between the natives and the 
alien troops. Our army seems to be 
performing its task admirably and to be 
the least unwelcome of all the occupying 
armies. The unofficial contact of. our 
soldiers with the nafive population is 
constant and agreeable, as is attested by 
the many marriages that have taken 
place between our men and German 
girls. 

There is little homesickness among 
our men. Indeed, it would be surpris- 
ing if there were, for I. doubt if any 
army ever served under more comforta- 
ble conditions. The army, which is com- 
posed entirely of professional soldiers 
who enlisted, presumably, because of a 
taste for military life, is well housed 
and well fed; its military duties, 
while sufficiently exacting to keep it in 
fighting trim, are not severe. The men 
are paid in American dollars, the pur- 
chasing powers of which in Germany are 
now so great as to place within the 
means of our men innumerable luxuries. 
In addition, the ever-faithful and well 
equipped Y. M. C. A. and a unit of the 


.Salvation Army minister generously to 


all cravings for healthy recreation— 
fields for all outdoor games, golf, tennis, 
swimming, libraries, billiards, eanteens, 
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etc. No wonder that the American sol- 
dier in Coblenz is contented and that, 
having nothing to be disagreeable abcut 
and his pocket full of easy money, 
he makes no enemies. So much for the 
surface of things. 

The closer one gets to the situatian at 
Coblenz, the clearer becomes the value 
of our being there. One coming direct 
from Verdun to the Rhineland must 
realize why France feels that she has 
been unfairly treated both by her allies 
and by Germany and that if she were 
now to weaken in her attitude Germany 
would never make the reparations that 
are so justly due from her to France. 
Germany, sulky and disingenuous, will 
pay nothing that she is not forced to 
pay; that is certain. No matter how 
loud she cries poverty, the fact is in- 
disputable that for every selfish enter- 
prise she has money in plenty; for 
reparations only does she lack funds. 
England, with Germany’s colonies and 
navy in her hands, but with grievous 
unemployment at home<the figures 
show a million and a half of idle men— 
sees as her most pressing need the res- 
toration of her former trade with Ger- 
many. It is small wonder that between 
two countries having such different 
points of view there should be constant 
friction when their representatives come 
in contact with each other. 

America is not in the League of Na- 
tions; her attitude towards European 
questions is almost as detached as was 
that of Woodrow Wilson in 1916. Con- 
gress is now striving to erect a tariff 
wall about our commerce that would 
render foreign trade more difficult than 
ever before. In such a situation let us 
be truly grateful that General Allen and 
his little army still represent us officially 
in the European tangle. The rift is 
widening between the two great Euro- 
pean democracies that held the Ger- 
mans back while we were making up 
our minds to participate in a struggle 
that really involved our own safety as a 
nation. We, with France and England, 
finally brought Germany to defeat. It is 
a sad time now, when the fruits of vic- 
tory are still to be gathered, to withhold 
our hand from the harvest. It should 
be our earnest aim to try to reconcile 
the differences between our two allies to 
whom we are bound by a thousand ties 
of blood and tradition and to whom we 
owe the major part of what is best in 
our civilization. We did our share in 
1918; it will be to our everlasting shame 
if we do not do it in 1922. Let us in 
our gratitude to England and France for 
the many: precious things that we owe 
to them, in our sympathy with them in 
their many tribulations and sorrows, 
and in our understanding of their ur- 
gent needs, cease to think of America 
as a land unconcerned with the prob 
lems of Europe and determine, as we 
did in 1917, to play a worthy part in the 
world’s great drama. General Allen and 
his little army are playing one in Co- 
blenz; let us all, as a nation, play ours 
with equal zeal and vision. 
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Wide World Photos 
CELEBRATING THE THIRD BIRTHDAY OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 
President Ebert, Chancellor Wirth, and General von Seekt inspe€ting the honor company of the 
German national army during the celebration of Constitution Day, the third anniversary since the 
birth of the German Republic in 1919 

















International 
FASCISTI MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF MILAN, ITALY 
The Fascisti are a society of Italian patriots organized to combat the propaganda of Italian 
Communists. They are reported to have recently broken a general strike in the city of Milan and 
taken over the government, which was in danger of collapse as a result of Communist agitation 
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AMERICAN AMBASSADORS OF FRIENDSHIP 
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AN OFFICIAL CHINESE RECEPTION IN SHANGHAI TENDERED TO 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY DENBY 


In the first row, seated, are (left to right): The Hon. Hsu Yuan, Chinese Commissioner of Foreign 

Affairs; Mrs. Edwin S. Cunningham; Admiral Joseph Strauss, U. S. N.; Mrs. Denby; General Ho 

Feng-lin, Commissioner of Defense in Shanghai; Secretary Denby; Mrs. Strauss; Admiral W. H. G. 

Bullard, U. S. N.; Edwin §. Cunningham, U. S. Consul-General at Shanghai. Others in the 
group are Chinese officials 
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Wide World Photos 
SECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES AND PARTY SAIL FOR BRAZIL 
Secretary Hughes and other officials comprising the American official party to the Brazilian 
Centenary Exposition sailed aboard the steamship Pan-American on August 24, for Brazil. In the 
picture, left to right: General Bullard, Secretary Hughes, Miss Hughes, Mrs. Hughes, Augusto C. 
de Alenca, Brazilian Ambassador to the United States, and Admiral Vogelgesang 














COMPULSORY INVESTIGATION IN LABOR DISPUTE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM D. M. LE BOURDAIS 


treeless prairies of the Canadian 

northwest and the settlers on their 
isolated homesteads were preparing for 
winter. But in one respect they could 
make no provision: they were without 
fuel, and none could be had. Wood of 
course there was none; and a strike in 
the coal mines of southern Alberta, in 
progress since the early summer, had 
long before resulted in complete deple- 
tion of the slim stock of coal reserves. 
And the outlook for an early return to 
work in the mines seemed to grow more 
hopeless as day followed day. Originally 
a dispute arising out of a difference of 
opinion regarding wages and working 
conditions, it had developed into a con- 
test over the question of whether the 
coal operators should recognize the 
unions or not. The men would not deal 
with the company excepting through 
their union officers; the company would 
not treat with the men excepting as indi- 
viduals. Apparently there was no pos- 
sibility of settlement until one party or 
the other receded from its position. In 
the meantime the likelihood of many 
settlers freezing to death in their prairie 
shacks became more and more a matter 
of grim probability. 

The mines were in Alberta, but the 
people of the neighboring province of 
Saskatchewan promised to be the chief 
sufferers. After the failure of various 
attempts at mediation by private indi- 
viduals, the Government of Saskatche- 
wan petitioned the federal authorities 
at Ottawa to intervene for the protection 
of the helpless homesteaders. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, who was Prime Minister 
at the time, despatched W. L. Mackenzie 
King, then Deputy Minister of Labor, 
who had already attained some distinc- 
tion as a mediator in labor disputes, to 
the affected district to see what could be 
done. After considerable difficulty, aris- 
ing chiefly out of the non-existence of 
any machinery by means of which the 
two parties to the dispute could be 
brought together, the strike was settled 
—temporarily, as such settlements usu- 
ally are—and the men went back to 
work. The homesteaders again had coal 
for their stoves, but it had been a close 
call. That was in 1906. 

This strike, and the knowledge that 
whatever settlement had been effected 
could be considered only as an armistice, 
and that similar conditions existed in a 
number of other industrieS intimately 
connected with the public welfare. 
caused the Government to recognize the 
necessity for the enactment of legisla- 
tion which should et least postpone fu- 
ture strikes until every other practica- 
ble alternative had failed and which 
should also be the means of supplying 
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NOW was beginning to fall upon the 
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the public with the facts in relation to 
matters under dispute. Consequently, 
upon his return from the west, Mr. King 
was asked to draft a bill which should 
meet with these various requirements; 
and the result was what is known as the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which became law March 22, 1907. 

The act has application to those indus- 
tries which may somewhat broadly be 
defined as public utilities, and includes 
mining, both coal and metal; transpor- 
tation, steam and electric railways as 
well as steamships; telegraphs and tele- 
phones; gas, electric light, water, and 
power works. No change in wages or 
working conditions may be made either 
by employers or employees in any of 
these industries (excepting by mutual 
consent) without first giving thirty 
days’ notice. If a dispute then arises, 
either party may apply to the Minister 
of Labor for a board of conciliation and 
investigation. This board consists of 
three members, two representing, re- 
spectively, the employer and the em- 
ployees and a chairman agreed upon by 
these two. If they fail to agree, the 
Minister of Labor selects the third mem- 
ber. Fees and traveling expenses of the 
members of the board and witnesses as 
well as the cost of necessary clerical 
assistance and other expenses are paid 
by the Department of Labor. -Authority 
is given the board to require the attend- 
ance of persons and the production of 
papers and documents, and generally to 
secure whatever information, in its 
opinion, is essential to a clear insight 
into the facts of the case under investi- 
gation. Each side is invited to present 
its view and outside testimony may be 
requested as well. Members of the 
board also make personal inspection of 
working conditions when considered de- 
sirable.- After all the evidence has been 
adduced and considered, the board pre- 
sents its report to the Minister of Labor, 
who communicates it to the parties im- 
volved in the dispute and also causes it 
to be published. Provision is likewise 
made for the presentation of a minority 
report in the event of a lack of una- 
nimity; and this, too, is published. Nei- 
ther party is bound to abide by the 
award. But generally, even though un- 
acceptable to either or both parties, it 
becomes the basis for further negotia- 
tions between them; and then of course 
if agreement is still impossible, the final 
arbitrament of a strike becomes the only 
resort. 

In the great majority of cases, how- 
ever, the appointment of a board of con- 
ciliation and investigation either directly 
or indirectly results in a settlement 
Frequently the board, acting in its ca- 
pacity as mediator, succeeds in effecting 
















a settlement without the necessity for 
making an award. From its inception 
in 1907 to March 31, 1921, some 509 dis- 
putes were dealt with under the act, and 
of these only 33 failed of settlement. 
Labor at first was, as a general rule, 
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opposed to the act and considered it a Bie eA 
restriction of the workers’ right to lay @ tea 
down tools at will; but quite recently, in @)s,iends! 
view of the tendency of employers to @ woria’s 
force reductions in wages, employees @,. An 
have come to look upon it with other the You 
eyes. And now there is evidence that, inj ;. mii: 
some quarters, employers are beginning @ ») orefor 
to consider it an abridgment of their jong | 
rights. This latter was strikingly illus-@ or cities 
trated during the recent threatened rail-|@ -pijgrin 
way strike. some fe 
The principal railways of Canada gave tions fr 
the usual thirty days’ notice that on]@ jpey 
July 16, last, they would make certain Strom N 
wage reductions, and upon the expira- 7 enjoy 9 
tion of that notice, without referring the @) +0] a 
matter to a board of conciliation and @;. 4 w 
investigation as provided by the act, © ing-cars 
proceeded to put such reductions into Jo oms, 
effect. Union officials protested against @ ou ntri 
this as a violation of the act, -but the @ ..nerie 
railways argued that the reductions were @ j,.veley 
only tentative and that the difference, if They 
in favor of the men, could be adjusted Hc, att: 
later—that is to say, if they should ac- @ ,frereq 
cept the award of the board in the event @ pair of 
of its being against them (which, infer- § owed ; 
entially, they would not). They further @ yo; the 
contended that such action on their part @ jjow + 
did not constitute a violation of the act @ ana the 
as interpreted by them; but the Federa! @ creat a 
Department of Justice, being called upon © enough 
for an opinion, held that the railways to pay 
were in the wrong. This opinion the the bor 
latter seemed also inclined to dispute, the col 
contending that the Department of Jus- @ peing i 
tice was not competent to interpret the conditi 
statutes. But at this juncture public who m: 
opinion, headed by the Prime Minister— either 
the framer of the act of 1907—stepped with tl 
in; the railways, finding their position and ur 
untenable, submitted to the popular ver- to leat 
dict and agreed to restore wages to their gretted 
original level pending the report of the invarie 
boards of conciliation and investigation, proud | 
which had been appointed in the mean- |% anq of 
time. i One be 
For a time the situation had been ®& the sa 
serious; a strike vote-taken by the rail- @ o:hers 
way workers stood overwhelmingly in | As i 
favor of a strike; and there is little |@ jj st: 
doubt that had there been no Industrial me tel 
Disputes Investigation Act railway WH just sg 
transportation in Canada would have rhe 
been disrupted by a period of bitter in- Iniern 
dustrial warfare. It may come yet, but were 
that possibility, too, has been minimized. man: J 
There may be doubts as to the merits eave 
or the justice of compulsory arbitration; haps t 
but as to compulsory investigation and he co 
conciliation, at least, there can be none. 4) judite 
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oan ORTY American students are over 
dis. F here this summer traveling to- 
amt gether. It has been interesting to 
Wsee a European city in their company. 
ule, ‘ney are in Europe at the instance of 
t a@ ic European Student Relief (repre- 
lay @ onted in America by the Student 
> in Friendship Fund), an outgrowth of the 
to World’s Student Christian Federation. 
€eS Brhe American Student Department of 
her @ ine Young Men’s Christian Association 
ING is affiliated with the Federation, and 
RE therefore chose this body of young men 
eir among our American colleges and uni- 
US-T@ versities. The lads call themselves 
ail- |} pilgrims of Friendship” and represent 
Bsome forty of our educational institu- 
Ve Fiions from Oregon to Florida. 
On]@ They will be gone about ten weeks 
uD Strom New York to New York. They 










r@ Benjoy very substantial reductions of 
he “Bhotel and railway rates. They travel 
nd ‘Bfor a week at a time in their own sleep- 
ct, | ing-cars, thus eliminating hotel bed- 
tO Frooms. At the frontiers of the various 
st @ countries they certainly had a very easy 
he experience, compared with that of other 
re @ travelers. 
if $ They journey at their own expense. 
ed “So attractive were the opportunities 
e- offered for this particular journey that 
nt half of this student body actually bor- 
T- @ rowed the necessary funds for the trip, 
° Bfor their pecuniary position would not 
rt allow them to undertake it otherwise. 
ct and their ambition to do so was quite as 
al great as that of those students who had 
n enough money for the journey. In order 
‘© io pay back the sums borrowed some of 
'€ the borrowers will have to teach during 
®, the coming scholastic year, instead of 
5- being in college as students, one of the 
} conditions of the trip being that those 
c who make it shall remain in close touch, 
a6: : either as fellow-students or as teachers, 
d @ with the undergraduates in our colleges 
n and universities. To the queries I put 
- @ to learn whether any of the lads re- 
r gretted having borrowed I received an 
© |@ invariable “No.” Some added: “We are 
' proud to have had the chance to borrow 
' | and of having taken advantage of it.” 
@ One boy remarked: “I am going to do 
1 9 the same thing for -next summer’s trip.” 
Others nodded affirmatively. 


As indicating the kind of opportunities 
the students are having in Europe, let 
ie tell about the two days they have 
just spent at Geneva. 

‘he first thing they saw here was the 
In‘ernational Bureau of Labor. They 
were received by that notable French- 
non Albert Thomas, the Director. He 
) give them a good talk—as he is per- 
) haps the most brilliant orator of France, 

he eould hardly do less. He told his 

* uuditors how happy he and his collabora- 

t-rs were to note the interest which any 
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visitor took in the work they were do- 
ing. “This Bureau,” he added, “far from 
being a dangerous weapon, as a few 
critics would have us believe, has no 
other purpose than to introduce more 
and more justice in the relations be- 
tween capital and labor.” Then Dr. 
Meeker, who is one of the secretaries 
of the Bureau, described the work in 
detail. 

The rest of the morning was spent at 
the headquarters of the League of Na- 
tions. There Dr. Hudson, of Harvard, 
explained‘the work of the League among 
the fifty-one member nations in the 
development of peace and justice. After 
his discourse there was a general discus- 
sion. The questions from the students 
showed, not only the great interest they 
had been taking in what had been told 
them, but also the excellence of their 
study of the subject at home. 

Then came the luncheon hour, when, 
to our agreeable surprise, a no less wel- 
come guest than Mont Blanc himself 
suddenly appeared from behind the 
clouds and showed himself to us in all 
his splendor. It was a privilege to lunch 
amid such surroundings. 

At two o’clock we were at the Y. M. 
C. A. building, where the international 
work of its World Committee was com- 
mented on ‘by Dr. Nitobe, professor at 
the University of Tokyo and member of 
the League of Nations secretariat, also 
by M. Siordet, one of the secretaries of 
the Committee, whose seat is at Geneva. 
But the most interesting feature for the 
American boys was the welcome in such 
a place by a Japanese Christian. 

At three o’clock we were at the head- 
quarters of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. One of its Geneva 
members, Professor Bouvier, greeted us 
in impressive language, and was fol- 
lowed by one of the secretaries, M. 
Brunel, who described the work in de- 
tail. 

At four o’clock we were at the famous 
Athénée, where M. Guillaume Fatio, 
President of the Society of Arts, vividly 
described the city and history of Geneva, 
illustrating his interesting lecture by 
lantern slides of much artistic merit. 
After tea at-the Athénée, there were 
ringing addresses by Professors Rap- 
pard, of the University of Geneva, and 
Rockwell, of Union Seminary, New York. 
Some years ago M. Rappard was instruc- 
tor at Harvard. He speaks English per- 
fectly; hence that which specially inter- 
ested the American students was, not so 
much the fact that Mr. Rappard was 
President of the Mandats Commission 
of the League of Nations and Professor 
of Economics at the University here, as 
that he addressed his audience rather in 
virtue of his title as a Harvard instruc- 


tor. In the remarks of Professor Rock- 
well his American hearers will remem- 
ber his insistence on the study of foreign 
languages, particularly French, and his 
praise of the University of Geneva Sum- 
mer School, of which he is one of the 
thirty-odd American members. He thus 
spoke from the point of view both of 
teacher and student. This Summer 
School, I may add, affords a unique 
opportunity for the study of modern 
practical international politics; as Ge- 
neva is the seat of nearly thirty interna- 
tional societies, the school numbers 
among its lecturers some of their most 
distinguished workers. 

Then we went to the Bastions, near 
by, and saw the magnificent Reforma- 
tion Monument, recently completed. 
More than any one else Charles Bor- 
geaud, the eminent historian, had in- 
spired its construction, and who could 
better instruct us concerning it than he? 
In the middle of an immense wal! 
against the Bastions stand the gigantic 
and. austere figures of Farel, Calvin, 
Théodore de Béze, and John Knox, and 
on either side are the figures of their 
notable contemporaries—of the Great 
Elector of Prussia, of Cromwell, Coligny, 
Roger Williams, Henry IV, and Bocskay. 

At the sunset hour we found ourselves 
in the library of the University, where 
M. Borgeaud welcomed us on behalf of 
that noteworthy and efficient institution 
of learning. None of us will forget the 
pictures—the noble head of the profes- 
sor against a background of the old por- 
traits of the celebrities of two, three, 
four centuries ago, and about us on 
every hand exposed in glass cases the 
University’s collection of manuscripts 
and autographs which form, in my opin- 
ion, its most precious treasure. 

To-day we saw the Collége de Calvin, 
established by John Calvin nearly four 
hundred years ago. The picturesque old 
building is now surrounded by modern 
constructions, and all form the great 
High School of Geneva. The person 
who showed us about had spent seven 
years here as a student. While the 
Swiss primary schools are free, this 
High School is not; the fee is about four 
dollars a semester, and there are two 
semesters in the year. 

We also saw the “Alabama Room” in 
the City Hall. There in 1872 was signed 
the Treaty of Geneva—the first arbitra- 
tion judgment. That would be interest- 
ing in any event, but it interests us 
specially because the case was between 
the United States and Great -Britain. 
During our Civil War there were Enpe- 
lish boats, like the Alabama, which were 
sold, contrary to international law, to 
the Confederacy. We complained of this 
infraction of neutrality. Great Britain 
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and America finally decided to leave the 
question to five arbitrators, one of whom 
was chosen by the President of Switzer- 
land. As a result of the arbitration 
Great Britain had to pay a large indem- 
nity to our Government. 

Then we all went to church in the 
beautiful chapel of the Machabées, 
which forms part of the Cathedral. The 
students were deeply impressed both by 
the service and by the noble sermon 
from Mr. Hamilton, of Edinburgh. Some 
of them told me afterwards that the 
hour spent in the chapel had been the 
best hour of the whole trip. 

Of course we visited the Cathedral 
and admired the harmonious lines of its 
Gothic architecture. In order to explain 
the Cathedral to us M. Fatio did not 
hesitate to go up into the pulpit where 
Calvin used to preach! What is equally 
extraordinary, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself is shortly to preach from 
the same pulpit. 

By this time the students were glad to 
partake of an excellent lunch offered to 
them by the National Protestant Church, 
after which we all went up the lake by 
steamer to M. Fatio’s country place. The 
old manor-house, standing considerably 
back from the lake, was once inhabited 
by the original John Jacob Astor, of 
New York, but the present M. Fatio pre- 
fers to live in a small house which he 
built more directly on the lake shore. 
The students thus had the opportunity 
of seeing a splendid old property whose 
development was very characteristic of 
Switzerland. They also enjoyed a swim 
in the lake. 

Then the steamer took us across to 
the park, La Grange, where the Mayor 
of Geneva received us officially. The 
view of the park, with its splendid trees 
and lovely old Louis XV mansion, in 
front of which was a long tea-table, was 
extremely picturesque, especially as the 
Mayor was accompanied by his mace- 
bearer, clothed, half of him in red and 


HE motto of life in America in our 
twentieth century would seem to 
be: Speed—more speed—top speed. 
For speed is impressed and drilled into 
our youth. The boy is pushed ahead into 
school, on into and out of college, and 
finally into the hurly-burly of business, 
where more speed is required if he is 
to succeed. The goal of his ambition 
reached, top speed must be maintained 
or the man just behind him will jump 
into his saddle. Result—thousands of 
broken-down men, or men “gone stale” 
at forty-five, or fifty at the most. 

It has been often said that American 
business men are gamblers at heart. 
The lodestar isn’t the American Eagle 
served up on a gold piece, but rather the 
power and position which it brings and 
the thrill of the game. 

When one stops to analyze life and 
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half in orange, the colors of Geneva. 
The Mayor made a charming address to 
the students. 


In speaking with the young men about 
their general impression of Europe I 
quickly discovered that the various 
countries, the various cities, and the 
general economic, social, political, and 
religious conditions had interested them 
keenly. But they hag been interested 
even more in the distinguished men they 
had seen. For the students there were 
individual and distinct memories of the 
towns they had visited—of The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Cologne, Marburg, Godt- 
tingen, Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, Prague, 
Budapest, Vienna, Munich. But stand- 
ing out with very sharp distinctness 
were the impressions of the men whom 
they have met—Wirth, Simon, Leschen- 
feld, Seipel, Benes, Stepanik, Archduke 
Joseph, Count Apponyi, Admiral Horthy. 

The lads have alréady seen Holland, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary—that is to say, one neu- 
tral country, two new nations, and three 
members of the Teutonic alliance. They 
will see France and England—two coun- 
tries of the Entente for which we of 
America fought. They are. seeing 
Switzerland to-day—or rather, Geneva, 
where are concentrated many interna- 
tional endeavors. 

But what do they know of Switzerland 
who only Geneva know? For next sum- 
mer’s voyage why not have a few days 
in the cradle of Swiss Democracy—her 
eternal mountains? 

For the rest, next summer’s voyage— 
so Dr. Gossard, the leader of the party, 
and Mr. Hoffmann, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the European Student Relief, 
told me—ought to be a little longer than 
this summer’s voyage and comprise Italy 
and Belgium. If that is impossible, per- 
haps there can be two voyages under- 
taken at the same time, one for students 
who are particularly interested in east- 


AFTER FIFTY—WHAT? 


BY E. K. PARKINSON 


its values, what profit is there for a man 
to gain millions and boundless power, if 
in so doing he loses his sense of things 
worth while in life, to say nothing of his 
health? 

Indeed, to run over the list of men one 
knows who are close to fifty or have 
passed it is somewhat of a shock. Jones 
has grown stout and flabby, Brown is as 
nervous as a race horse, Green has 
chronic indigestion, Smith has diabetes, 
and so on. One in ten is fit and trim 
as nature intended him to be at that 
age. 

But still more deplorable is the lim- 
ited capacity of these men for any intel- 
lectual enjoyment outside their chosen 
field. They can talk golf, baseball, 
racing, yachting, and automobiles, but 
beyond that they are dumb as an oyster. 

When one realizes the vast field of 
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ern Europe, and one for those who pre- 
fer to spend their weeks in western 
Europe. 

‘In talking with these students I noted 
their truly American spirit of “I want 
to know.” But I noted as well their 
superior qualities of manner and deport- 
ment. They were not noisy or boister- 
ous or bumptious. They had a quiet 
serenity almost beyond their years. 
Their habits were really austere; not 
one of them used alcohol and few 
smoked. All gave the impression of 
having been well brought up. In speech 
they were simple, sincere, frank. 

Some of them, however, were pretty 
provincial, as was indeed natural in 
those who had had little experience of 
the world. Consequently they were 
somewhat credulous. They constitute 
the kind of virgin soil in which good 
or bad seed quickly sprouts. The hospi- 
tality which they have received, and will 
receive everywhere, opens the way to 
propaganda of all sorts. It is not aston- 
ishing that they should be influenced by 
deception or be an easy prey for the 
disseminators of false reports. 

But the desire of all the students to 
seek for truth is evident. Let us hope, 
then, that they will be able to rectify 
any misstatements which they may hear 
or read. They represent the coming 
generation: may the final impression of 
their sojourn in Europe have its proper 
influence whenever they debate ques- 
tions of justice relating to the countries 
they have visited! 

An American lady has just asked, 
“Do you suppose those boys appreciate 
all that has been done for them in 
Geneva?” I had to reply, “No.” But, 
just the same, I had to add: “For most 
of the lads, the weeks in Europe, spent 
as these two days in Geneva have been, 
ought to be worth a year in college. The 
boys appreciate that already. They told 
me so.” 

Geneva, August 13, 1922. 


interests apart from business, one is 
tempted to suggest to successful busi- 
ness men that they retire and take up 
some worth-while hobby with all the 
zest they threw into business, perhaps 
something that will keep them outdoors. 
It might be yachting, possibly ». trip 
around the world, or angling, or shoot- 
ing, or developing a place in the coun- 
try—in short, any one of fifty different 
things which would also allow leisure 
for reading, quiet thinking, a broadening 
of sympathies, as well as bringing one 
into a closer touch with nature. 

The writer knows a chap who at the 
age of fifty-one found himself “going 
stale,” and, after talking things over 
with his wife, decided to break loose 
and change his whole mode of existence. 
His two sons were of age, one of them 
being married. The younger elected to 
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join his father should he decide to live 
in the country. 

After considerable search a comfort- 
able remodeled farmhouse with all im- 
provements was found on thirty acres of 
land, within one hundred miles of Man- 
hattan and east of the Hudson River. 
The property had been previously owned 
by a retired merchant, who had spent 
considerable money in its development. 
There were some beautiful old trees of 
many varieties, a most attractive flower- 
garden with a stream running through 
it, a well-planned vegetable garden, as 
well as lawns and a tennis court. The 
outbuildings were well built and ample 
for all purposes. The location itself was 
charming, the country being high and 
rolling, with several small lakes and 
many streams in the neighborhood. It 
was about a mile from the railway sta- 
tion and just on the edge of a pretty 
little New England village. 

The head of the family undertook the 
growing of fruit and the breeding of 
dogs; the wife assumed charge of a 
flower-garden, and, with the aid of a 
small portable greenhouse, provided 
flowers for the house during the winter, 
and soon became much interested in 
growing mushrooms for market. 

The son at first found his pleasure in 
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mont, there is on informal exhibi- 

tion this summer a group of paint- 
ings by an artist as yet unknown to the 
world at large. He is a son of the val- 
ley, untraveled (save in the sense in 
which Thoreau once said he had trav- 
eled widely in Concord) and utterly un- 
trained in the traditions and theories of 
painting. His story is-such an interest- 
ing one that the editors of The Outlook 
have asked me to relate it to their read- 
ers. 

Some years ago a number of landscape 
painters came to the valley and took 
board in the family of a craftsman 
named John Lillie. They were an en- 
thusiastic, industrious lot, and they soon 
filled the carriage-house of their host’s 
big barn with sketches and canvases. 
Also they were genially friendly, as 
painters are apt to be, and established 
the happiest rélations with their host 
himself. 

They found him a thoughtful, intelli- 
gent man, with a strong, rather rugged 
face and meditative blue eyes. As car- 
penter, mason, and plumber he had been 
in demand ever since he could remem- 
ber, and the quality of his work was 
renowned through the neighborhood. 
Especially was he valued by the “sum- 
mer people” who were coming into the 
valley and .who wanted their houses 
built or remodeled skillfully. He had 
an instinctive eye and touch for the 
finely harmonious. 

His love for his native mountains 


I the little valley of Dorset, Ver- 
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sports which were to be had at a near-by 
country club. In the spring he “fliv- 
vered” over to the Catskills for the trout 
fishing, and in the autumn, when the 
air was keen and crisp, he could be 
found almost any fine day tramping the 
hills and dales with his gun and dog. 

An unexpected visit to the Madison 
Square Garden Poultry Show a few 
years ago, however, converted this 
youngster into an enthusiastic poultry 
fancier and to-day he is the possessor of 
many blue ribbons, while the sales of 
thoroughbred stock pay him a handsome 
profit. 

During the summer months these 
country enthusiasts fill their home week- 
ends with friends, while the winter 
months are broken by frequent trips to 
town. It is a safe bet that this chap 
would never go back into business again, 
for he has found other and far more 
absorbing interests to occupy him, as 
well as an amazing renewal of his bodily 
vigor. 

Of course for the restless man there 
is always the fun and thrill of adventure 
in travel to be had, by automobile, for 
example. What could provide more fun 
or interest than a modern camp trailer 
which has two comfortable beds with 
springs, an oil stove, ice-box, and an 
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electric light? Surely one may be abso- 
lutely independent and go where one 
wills with such an outfit; yet it is doubt- 
ful if one business man in twenty would 
be capable of looking out for himself and 
his wife for a week on the road. The 
joy of the open road is a sealed book to 
the average town man. One has but to 
make such a trip and meet the voy- 
ageurs to realize the truth of this, for 
these knights of the road are usually 
artisans, or proprietors of small shops, 
or teachers who have become indepen- 
dent and resourceful from necessity. 

In a recent number of an outdoor maga- 
zine is an account of a man who traveled 
ten thousand miles in an open canoe, 
from Chicago to New York City by way 
of the Mississippi, the Gulf, and inland 
waterways. It proved a wonderful trip, 
filled to the full with adventure, but also 
required plenty of courage, self-reliance, 
and skill. Would one business man in 
a hundred at the age of fifty venture in 
a canoe for one-quarter of that distance? 
It would prove interesting to collect a 
few answers to that question. None the 
less this is an excellent time for the 
fifty-year-older to break away from stale 
habit, for business is not over-active, and 
thus the absentee might not even be 
missed. Try it! 


MOUNTAIN ARTIST 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


commended him particularly to the 
painters who sojourned with him. He 
seemed to know all about the hills, just 
where to go for their noblest views, just 





Art is the genuine 
democrat. It appears 
as cheerfully in the 
palace as on the green 
hillsides of Vermont. 
In next week’s issue 
H. G. Leach tells of 
the work of a Swedish 
Prince who wields a 
brush as skillfully as 
his ancestors have 
wielded scepters. The 
story of Prince Eugen 
will be illustrated with 
examples of his_re- 
markable work. 











what atmospheric conditions would 
make them look most beautiful; and he 
was never too busy to stop and stand 
gazing off at them. The interest was 
unusual. Most Vermonters take the 
loveliness of their environment pretty 
much for granted. 

Until the summer of which I am 
speaking he had never seen an oil paint- 
ing, and he was immensely interested 
in the productions that piled up in his 
carriage-house. Feeling himself not un- 
welcome, he spent a good deal of time 
with his’ boarders, watching them at 
their work and pondering. Finally, one 
day, when they were all off at a safe 
distance on the mountainside and he 
was securely alone, he got out an assort- 
ment of house paints for which he hap- 
pened to be an agent, made a selection 
of house painter’s brushes, augmented 
by_a shaving-brush, found a smooth, thin 
strip of board, and went to work. When 
he had finished, he hung his picture, a : 
narrow, oblong panel, beside the others 
on the wall of the carriage-house. 

The next morning there was great ex- 
citement among the landscape painters. 
“Who in thunder painted that?” the 


chief of them demanded. “Not I.” “No, 
nor I.” “Of course not!” exploded the 
chief. “You couldn’t. That _ begins 


where you leave off.” It was not very 
long before their host was found, and, 
being challenged with questions, made 
his surprising confession, and then— 
well, one can better imagine than de- 
scribe the sensation he caused. For, 
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JOHN LILLIE—A PORTRAIT BY EDWIN B, 


indeed, his entirely unprecendented pic- 
ture betrayed great and mature ability. 
During the rest of that summer he 
was the constantly courted companion of 
the landscape painters. They gave him 
proper brushes and colors, supplied him 
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with canvases, and took him with them 
on their sketching trips—or, rather, he 
took them with him to the choice spots 
he knew among the hills. They were 
very cautious about offering him counsel, 
and he was more than cautious about 
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A painting by John Lillie 


receiving it. “Hands off!” was the in- 
stinctive slogan in face of the miracle 
that had been worked among them. 
Suddenly, without any effort, he painted 
landscapes as if he had spent his life 
doing nothing else. In the autumn the 
painters gave an exhibition in a studio 
in the village, and John Lillie had more 
canvases hung than any one. 

During the following winter he made 
his first—and, up to the present writing, 
his only—trip to New York. He was 
invited by his painter friends, and by 
them was taken to the current exhibi- 
tions and the Metropolitan Museum. 
His judgment was unerring. He knew 
how to go straight to the best picture 
on a wall and how to point out its pecu- 
liar excellence. He was quite unswayed 
by the opinions of others, although he 
listened respectfully to them. He knew 
what he knew, why he knew it, and how 
to abide by it. When he came back to 
the winter valley (and he was very glad 
to get back), he had a store of impres- 
sions, some of which he cherished and 
many of which he let slip. 

After that for a long time nothing 
particular happened. The landscape 
painters did not return to the valley and 
the local excitement over John Lillie’s 
pictures died down. It had never been 
an altogether sympathetic excitement, 
anyway, so far as his fellow-townsmen 
were concerned. Picture-making seemed 
a childish waste of time to most of 
them, especially when a man was skilled 
in a useful craft and had a family to 
support. Summer homes increased, and 
John Lillie had all he could do planning 
and building and remodeling. Gradually 
his brief burst of landscape painting 





“HE HUNG HIS PICTURE, A NARROW OBLONG PANEL, BESIDE THE OTHERS ON THE WALL OF THE CARRIAGE-HOUSE” 
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A GREEN MOUNTAIN—A PAINTING BY JOHN LILLIE 


came to seem to his neighbors a unique, 
amazing episode. 

Not to him, however. No, although 
he loved his craft and reveled in the 
beauty of the fine old houses which he 
was asked to reclaim, he never forgot 
the greater joy of the creative impulse 
he had known. When such an impulse 
once grips a man it never lets him go. 
Little by little, during the long winters 
and when at times work was slack in 
the summer, John Lillie accumulated a 
store of canvases which he kept in his 
hen-house and concerning which he 
mostly held his peace. Now and then, 
when the thrill of catching some particu- 
larly lovely effect was unendurable, he 
tried to share it with a neighbor; but 
the neighbor did not always understand 
—as why, indeed, should he? So he said 
less and less and went his hidden way. 
If it had not been for the coming of yet 
another landscape painter to the valley 
last autumn, the hen-house might have 
kept its secrets. 

But when the landscape painter did 
come! He was a temperamental soul, 
and, as the vivid phrase runs, he went 
right up in the air. “Why, this is a 
genius you have in your midst!” he 
scolded the valley folk. “What do you 
mean by asking him to come and mend 
your kitchen sinks? Kitchen sinks! 
John Lillie! TI tell you, we’re none of 
us fit to wash his brushes for him.” 


Of course it was extravagant, but it 
was immensely effective in waking the 
valley up, and soon John Lillie’s name 
was on every lip and all the lingering 
summer people who cared anything 
about pictures were making pilgrimages 
to the Lillie hen-house. John Lillie re- 
ceived them cordially, not in the least 
bewildered by the sudden limelight 
which had been turned on him, not too 
much elated, but very truly pleased and 
gratified. The artist paints his pictures 
for himself and something outside him 
which we may as well call God; but the 
sympathetic approval of his fellow-man 
is needed to make the trinity complete. 
On the outer wall of the hen-house, 
against the soft gray background of un- 
painted boards, he slipped canvas after 
canvas into a studio frame which had 
been given to him. In the clear autumn 
light the paintings showed to great 
advantage. 

They were strange pictures. On gen- 
eral principles, one would have expected 
an untrained painter to see and repro- 
duce things photographically. But Lil- 
lie’s Dorset was not at all the Dorset of 
his neighbors and of most of the summer 
people. It was a big, elemental world, 
simple, rather bare, sometimes austere, 
sometimes instinct with a poignant love- 
liness, always high and remote and full 
of romance. In the significant words of 
the landscape painter who had _ un- 


earthed them, his pictures had “the 
unreality of all great things.” One of 
the canvases held nothing but the 
golden crest of a big, bare autumn hill 
against a gray sky. Not a bush, not 
even a rock broke the noble curve, and 
only a faint rift in one corner broke the 
monotony of the sky. Yet it was a pic- 
ture which one could ponder and search 
indefinitely. Another showed a white 
winter world, blurred and indistinct, 
with a thin line of wind-blown trees 
staggering across it. All the pictures 
had mystery and imagination. They 
were amazing productions on the part of 
a countryman whose only training had 
lain along the precise and accurate lines 
of carpentry. 

Well, what to do about them and him? 
That was the question. If a genius had 
been discovered, he must be treated 
worthily. The visiting landscape painter 
went back to New York and talked so 
convincingly to one of the Fifth Avenue 
picture dealers that the latter sent for 
a number of Lillie’s canvases and. kept 
five of them to show his patrons. The 
rest were taken by a young lawyer and 
his wife who lived in the East Seventies, 
and who set aside one of their big rooms 
to serve as a gallery during the season. 
Three of these pictures were sold. And 
now a new crop of them is on exhibition 
in their home valley. 

What will come of it all? That is a 
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further important question, and one that 
cannot be answered. The ways and the 
ends of destinies like John Lillie’s are 
beyond human fathoming. But, what- 
ever may or may not happen, this is 
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sure: that the inhabitants of Dorset 
have been stirred and roused by a gust 
of that wayward spirit that bloweth 
where it listeth; whence it comes and 
whither it goes no man can tell. Like 
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John Keats, like Walt Whitman, John 
Lillie has been singled out for a mys- 
terious, unprepared visitation, and all 
who know him are the more thoughtful 
and reverent for the experience. 


THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WILLIAMSTOWN 


PROMINENT New York lawyer, 
much preoccupied in the duties of 
his profession, was my guest over 
a week-end. He knew nothing of the 
Institute of Politics except what he 
had read in the newspapers, and his im- 
pressions, it is fair to say, were those 
of the casual reader of the newspapers. 
He lived through the intimate life of 
this institution one day. He is not ordi- 
narily a silent man, but he was so here. 
I feared the inappropriateness of my 
hospitality, but in the last few minutes 
before he left I was permitted to listen to 
his impressions. “I have enjoyed every 
minute of this week-end. It has been 
like a sudden trip abroad. The views I 
have heard have been so diverse, so 
sanely practical, and yet so idealistic. I 
didn’t think that any body of folks like 
this could be assembled anywhere. It is 
a compliment to America that such an 
institution has been brought into exist- 
ence.” 

My New York lawyer represents, I 
should say, the average intelligent 
American, much too absorbed, as this 
gentleman himself stated, in the ques- 
tion of making a living to give ciose 
study to international affairs. The In- 
stitute of Politics, seen through the eyes 
of such men, has been worth while. It 
has been pre-eminently a place of open 
discussion. It has fostered no pro- 
gramme and passed no resolutions. 

When I met Lionel Curtis in New 
York about a month ago; he said to me 
that he was attracted to Williamstown 
because it was a place, as he understood 
it, where people didn’t agree with each 
other. The trouble with the world, Mr. 
Curtis believed, was that we have been 
holding conferences, like those at Lake 
Mohonk, with people who agree with us, 
and we keep on agreeing, and all that 
‘is accomplished eventually is a sort of 
mutual admiration. Mr. Curtis appears 
now to have been a prophet. 

It has not been easy for Dr. Garfield 
to adhere to his idea of maintaining the 
freedom from commitment. The test 
has come often. His controlling idea, 
and circumstances, have saved the day. 
There has been no Round Table confer- 
ence where the views hawe been unani- 
mous. 

In general, the British lecturers, 
Lionel Curtis and Philip Kerr, created 
the keenest interest. Mr. Kerr talked 
about the prevention of war in the spirit 
of both a realist and an idealist, and put 
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forth a plan for world organization 
along the lines of the Government of the 
United States and what he termed the 
British Commonwealth, whose sanction 
would be backed by force. Although he 
was always careful to preface his 
speeches with the explanation that he 
spoke only for himself, it was never 
quite possible for his @udience to forget 
that he was formerly the alter ego of 
a man who has remained in power 
while the other war Premiers and Presi- 
dents have been superseded and repu- 
diated by the people. Therefore what- 
ever Mr. Kerr had to say about the 
causes of the war, the Peace Conference, 
or a new world order took on an uncon- 
scious tinge of the reflected glory of his 
chief, and was interesting because of 
that impression as well as because of the 
inherent sense of the matter itself. 

All through the Institute. no issue 
cropped up more than the one which 
Philip Kerr stated in the following 
words: “It is an extraordinarily difficult 
problem how America is to play her part 
as a world power in helping to guide 
world policies while avoiding entangle- 
ments with the purely internal problems 
of Europe.” . 

The Round Tables on the rehabilitation 
of Europe and Interallied debts were 
miniature lecture halls largely because 
of the clash between the New York 
bankers and such men as Oscar T. 
Crosby, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. This issue came forward 
again and again, and I do not think 
opinion has been much clarified by the 
discussions. One had ordinarily ex- 
pected that there would be tense argu- 
ments about the policy of the American 
Government as to the League of Nations 
in the Round Tables, but, so far as 
could be gathered, such discussions have 
figured little in the Institute of Politics. 
In one Round Table the League was dis- 
cussed, but it was concerned exclusively 
with those matters over which the 
League has some supervision and is 
functioning, namely, the mandated terri- 
tories, the Saar Basin, and the Free City 
of Dantsic. The discussion of interna- 
tional relations, so far as the United 
States Government was concerned, dealt 
solely with the system of diplomatic 
intercourse and individual representa- 
tions to the different Governments. 

I think the Institute of Politics, if it 
can be said any clear opinion was de- 
veloped on the subject, clearly foresees 


that the future world problems lie in the 
Pacific. Lionel Curtis said: “The rela- 
tions of the people of Europe and Amer- 
ica to those of Asia and Africa are the 
ultimate problem of politics. The real 
question is how to bring those relations 
within the realm of law properly so 
called.” Then, in stating the principle, 
Mr. Curtis said: “The problem you have 
to face in the Philippines and we have 
to face in India is how much scope you 
can give the people to hurt themselves 
without destroying the fabric of govern- 
ment altogether.” 

It was singular to note that the Brit- 
ish delegation and a great many Eng- 
lishmen and Canadians who came here 
to visit the Institute constantly used the 
word “Commonwealth” instead of “Em- 
pire” in speaking of the British Empire. 

There is unquestionably a group of 
young Englishmen of the General Smuts 
school who are anxious to see such a 
transformation in the relationship of the 
various Dominions to the mother coun- 
try. It was even suggested that this 
group would like to invite America in 
some future day to join, perhaps not the 
British, but an English-speaking com- 
monwealth of nations on the principle of 
a common language and a system of 
common law which would prevail uni- 
versally in such an organization. 

The chief value of the Round Table 
discussions was not so much in the 
specific thing said or discussed as it was 
in showing how an idea takes root in a 
gathering like this. People are rapidly 
revising their opinions, for instance, 
about war. Philip Kerr’s explanation of 
the Kaiser’s part in causing the war was 
satisfactory. Mr. Cravath’s dictum that 
we could not afford to let Germany pay 
the full bill and that it should be re- 
duced two-thirds is not far from the idea 
many hold who have studied the prob- 
lem. The French view as put forward 
by M. Raymond Recouly, French jour- 
nalist, and doubtless in the confidence of 
the French Foreign Office, who lectured 
at the Institute, seemed to show modera- 
tion. The thing which concerns us most 
is not that Germany in equity and right 
should pay the reparations which have 
been assessed, or even higher ones, but 
that the economic collapse which is im- 
minent in Germany carries danger, 
especially to France, and in the long run 
would affect Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Dr. Josef Redlich, former Minister of 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
OF FIVE FOREIGN 
NATIONS AT THIS 
YEAR’S “CONGRESS 
OF THINKERS” 


Lecturers from 
abroad for the 
Second Annual 
Session of the 
Institute of 
Polities, held 
throughout 
August at 
Williams College, 
Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. 
The group is 
gathered on the 
steps of 
Chapin Hall, 
where all the 
public addresses 
are given 








Left to right: Lionel Curtis, Secretary of the Irish Peace Conference; Raymond Recouly, 


foreign editor of “Figaro” and ‘‘Le Temps;” the Hon. Philip H. Kerr, for four years confi- 
dential adviser of David Lloyd George; Dr. Harry A. Garfield, Chairman of the Institute and 
President of Williams College; the Hon, Manoel de Oliveira I.ima, former Brazilian Ambassador 
to Great Britain; Dr. Rikitaro Fujisawa, Japanese political writer and professor in the 
University of Tokyo; Dr. Josef Redlich, Austrian jurist and former Minister of Finance 


Finance in Austria, was a good reflector 
for the most part of the Austro-German 
view-point. His addresses were mostly 
historical, but in the Round Table dis- 
cussions and in private talks one could 
gather what is on his mind. 

In the last lecture Dr. Redlich urged 
America to return to the counsels of 
Europe. There should be a reinforced 
League of Nations, he said, with Ger- 
many and America in it, a revision of 
the peace treaties in respect to repara- 
tions, a great Zollverein of the Central 
and near Eastern states formed, and a 
great European conference called to im- 
pose disarmament in all European states. 

Dr. Redlich believes that the United 
States wiil not long escape the effects of 
the European collapse. “Tell your peo- 
ple,” he said, “to enjoy the summer 
while they can. No one wants to make 
history in the summer. The big things 
come in the crisp October weather, when 
statesmen come back from the moun- 
tains. This American boom cannot last 
long, and I am afraid you will soon feel 
the breakdown in Europe.” 

On our domestic problems the Austrian 
jurist preserved reticence, but he ob- 
served on one occasion that, in his opin- 
ion, the Democrats are not anxious to 
win this fall’s election, for they, he 
thinks, would shoulder the critical re. 
sponsibilities which are impossible of 
solution. oe 

In general, the Institute of Politics 
possessed few of the distinguished char- 
acteristics that marked its first session. 
The public lecturers, with one or two 
exceptions, did not approach those of a 
year ago; on the other hand, the Round 
Tables in nearly every case functioned 
more successfully than a year ago. The 
interest of the different Round Table 


leaders in the work of their associates 
took concrete expression by the organi- 
zation of what is called the Super Round 
Table during the last two weeks. There 
every evening each leader in his turn 
would present a summary of what he 
had accomplished. Usually it did not 
end there, for nearly every formulation 
of so-called world policies would be chal- 
lenged by his associates. As a concrete 
illustration of just how this Super 
Round Table functioned, I can do no 
better than to quote some of the propo- 
sitions presented by President David P. 
Barrows, of the University of California 
—first, because they are an example of 
how some of the results of the Institute 
are achieved; and, second, because they 
concern the problems of the future. 

The Government of the United 
States, following the evacuation of 
the Czechoslovak legions and the 
withdrawal of its own troops, is justi- 
fied in insisting upon the evacuation 
by Japanese troops of all Russian ter- 
ritory. 

The declared policy of the United 
States of considering Russian national 
rights and interests, jeopardized by 
the internal condition of Russia, as a 
trust to be guarded by all the nations 
in former alliance or association with 
whom Russia waged war against 
common enemies is a policy of moral 
strength and dignity and deserves the 
support of all friendly nations. 

The continued occupation by Japa- 
nese troops of the Primorsk, the es- 
tablishment of a civil Japanese régime 
in northern Sakhalin, and the appro- 
priation of Russian mineral properties 
within these regions will continue to 
disturb the confidence of both Rus- 
sians and Americans in the fair inten- 
tions of the Japanese Government. 

The promise of future friendly and 
helpful relations hetween the Chinese, 


Russian, Japanese, and American 
peoples lies in the full and prompt 
realization of the assurances given by 
Japan’s representatives at the Wash- 
ington Conference and in the con- 
summation of the policy of withdrawal 
announced by the present Japanese 
Ministry. 


I have been surprised to find people 
thinking of another titanic world strug- 
gle. In fact, I have talked with few 
who did not think it inevitable. Some 
have accentuated the present existing 
commercial rivalries of nations as being 
the slumbering flames. The naval and 
military group see those and have no 
confidence in avoiding them, and are 
arguing for us to keep our powder dry. 
Others would call an international con- 
ference to limit the danger of world-wide 
rival discriminations and recriminations 
among nations. Others still would pur- 
sue the lone game with a strong nation- 
alistic arm. It has not been uncommon 
to hear an idealistic lecture one hour, 
and a Round Table conference at another 
hour virtually discrediting all the ideal- 
ism that had been heard the hour before. 
One thing of large significance has been 
that the idealist left Williamstown en- 
couraged with the vision he had been 
given, and the realist left with a fuller 
equipment of the facts and figures to 
carry on his battle for the increased 
prestige of his country as a world power. 
Still further, the practical idealist, who 
has my sympathy, goes away with both 
the vision and the facts to settle the 
issues in order to realize his vision. | 

Culbertson, Barrows, and Rogers were 
to me the real contributors to the Insti- 
tute of Politics. I make this estimate 
because of the content of their contribu- 
tions and because the happy solution of 
the issues they raised are the sine qua 
non of peaceful relationship of nations 
in the world, and these gentlemen see 
the need of a world conference to save 
us from the inevitable drift. National- 
istic tariff walls are bones of contention. 
The Far East is the arena of the future 
world struggle; Dr. Rikitaro Fujisawa 
himself stated the challenge. Our only 


hope is to appeal to the liberal forces © 


of Japan, and to dc so we must get news 
here and avoid the present difficulties 
of having a Jap orator throw a book on 
the wire when he doesn’t like the news 
we are sending into the Far East. To 
avoid this, therefore, we must own our 
own cables, as does Great Britain, and 
develop a comprehensive system of 
world cable communications, which, as 
Mr. Rogers has shown, we have so far 
lamentably failed to do. 

It is an exceedingly difficult task 
which Dr. Garfield has to perform in 
keeping the Institute of Politics away 
from the dangers which threaten its 
usefulness. He must unquestionably 
deny its platform to the propagandist. 
He must keep it uncommitted from dog- 
matie principles and from worshiping 
any angel. In my opinion, he has so 
far succeeded. 

Williamstown, Massachusetts, August 23, 1922. 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


honor done me by so distinguished 

a publication as The Outlook, 
when asking me to write a study of 
Lord Northcliffe, there were many rea- 
sons which inclined me to excuse myself 
from undertaking the task. I had 
known Lord Northcliffe for a quarter of 
a century, and at one time in my life— 
that is, when both he and I were com- 
paratively young men—we were on 
friendly, if not exactly on intimate, 
terms. We always differed a great deal 
in our outlook on public affairs, and 
indeed on things. in general, and so 
found it difficult to lay our minds side 
by side as friends should. At the same 
time, I admired his push, energy, and 
great business qualities, and he, I think, 
liked as well as respected the “Specta- 
tor.” It happened also that we were 
near neighbors in the country, and this 
propinquity made us see perhaps more 
of each other than we should if juxta- 
position had not been:an element in our 
acquaintance. 

In later life we came to differ strongly 
on many questions. This, coupled with 
the fact that Lord Northcliffe gradually 
ceased to live much in Surrey, made us 
meet very little in the course of the last 
eight or nine years. Still our old ac- 
quaintanceship and the thought of the 
brilliant and eager young man whom I 
first got to know by a common interest 
in motor transport, and also the tragedy 
of his death—it was a cruel irony of fate 
which made his attempt to rest and re- 
store his bodily and menial vigor the 
determinating cause of his illness—re- 
vived in me many kindly feelings 
towards the dead man. I should be in- 
human if they had not. At the same 
time, my judgment told me in impera- 
tive terms that if I wrote upon Lord 
Northcliffe I must write the whole truth 
as I saw it and not partial and frag- 
mentary glimpses. This again, my 
judgment told me, must lead to a criti- 
cal attitude and to my saying things 
which one hesitates to say almost at 
the side of an open grave. I do not 
mean by this that I felt any necessity 
to say harsh things about Lord North- 
cliffe, but I knew that I could not in- 
dulge in the conventional eulogies, nor 
treat Lord Northcliffe from the point of 
view of a great man and a great jour- 
nalist, as he has been treated so largely 
in the British and American press.. 

But, though these considerations in- 
clined me strongly to say no more about 
Lord Northcliffe than I found it neces- 
sary to say in the “Spectator,” reflection 
showed me that, after all, I ought to lay 
what I believe to be the facts before the 
American public. The reasons which 
brought about my final decision can 
easily be.stated. The American public 
understand better than any other nation 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


what is gained by, and what is involved 
in, the art of publicity. Therefore it is 


very important that they should not’ 


imagine that every one in England looks 
upon Lord Northcliffe as a competent 
and representative exponent of that 
deeply important art. 

It would be a cause of serious mis- 
understanding on a vital matter if the 
wiser minds in America should come to 
think that we regarded Lord Northcliffe 
as the ideal newspaper proprietor, edi- 
tor, and publicist. Yet if no voice were 
raised here in protest and no sincere 
attempt made to show what Lord North- 
cliffe really stood for, and what was the 
attitude of better-informed British pub- 
lic opinion in regard to him, they could 
hardly do anything else but take him at 
his face value, or, at any rate, at the 
value apparently set on him by the 
British press. To judge by the eulogies 
published in London, one would imagine 
that Lord Northcliffe was a kind of 
Delaine and John Walter rolled into one, 
and that he fulfilled the highest ideals 
of journalism as understood in this 
country. I am sure I am right in saying 


that the great majority of thinking men 
would hold such a misconception to be 
little short of a disaster. 

My aim is to show in its true colors 
his attitude towards the problems of 
journalism. I know of. course that in 
doing so I shall expose myself to many 
disagreeable charges. To begin with, 
people may think me jealous as well as 
ungenerous. But I would rather incur 
those charges, and even the still more 
odious charge of sheltering personal 
hostility under the cloak of duty, than 
allow without protest Lord Northcliffe 
to be described as “the greatest figure in 
contemporary English journalism, and 
its ideal representative.” 

Lord Northcliffe was not a great edi- 
tor. He was not a great publicist. He 
was not even a supreme organizer and 
collector of news, nor a great purveyor 
of publicity. He was something totally 
different. In my opinion, the highest 
thing that can be said of him is that he 
was a great man of business, a great 
money-maker accidentally engaged in 
the work of journalism. T use the word 
money-maker not in any hostile or in- 
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vidious sense. I firmly believe that the 
money-makers supply a very useful ele- 
ment in human society. I can supply a 
fact in support of my assertion. Lord 
Northcliffe, some twenty years ago, said 
to me in one of those moments of self- 
revelation which were common with him 
as a young man and were in many 
ways extremely engaging: “I don’t pre- 
tend to be a statesman, or even a poli- 
tician, or to know much about public 
affairs. What I do know, is how to pro- 
duce a paper and how to sell it.” There, 
I think, he exactly diagnosed his own 
mental powers and limitations. He was 
a great merchant, or, if you will, a great 
broker in the wares of journalism; but 
he did not go further. 

As long as he made it his main busi- 
ness to exploit and develop the ma- 
chinery, physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual, of the press his success was almost 
unbounded. At the outset of his career 
almost everything he touched in the 
journalistic world not only turned into 
gold, but was from his point of view 
a well-deserved success. In the per- 
fectly legitimate arts of the producer 
and salesman he was unrivaled. No 
matter was too small for his considera- 
tion, no enterprise or speculation too 
big. Though not an expert in any of 
the many brariches of his undertakings, 
he managed to be what was quite as 
useful—that is, a successful chooser of 
men to help and serve him. But, though 
he relied upon the advice of experts, he 
showed his ability in knowing when to 
accept that advice whole-heartedly and 
when to reject it and trust to his own 
speculative instincts. If he determined 
to buy or found a newspaper, he followed 
prudent external advice unless it con- 
fiicted with his main and essential de- 
cisions. 

It was the same story when he was 
considering whether he should commit 
himself to new machinery, and to new 
methods of using that machinery, or 
whether he should be content to go on 
in the old ways. Again, in the matter 
of salesmanship—that is, in the matter 
of pushing his wares—though his ideas 
were not his own and were not even 
original, he managed to use them so 
ingeniously and so boldly that they took 
on a kind of originality in his practice 
of them. Take a very simple example. 
When he was developing the “Daily 
Mail,” I remember his telling me one of 
his plans for raising the circulation. 
He had returns of the daily sales of his 
paper in every city in the Kingdom. If 
he found that the proportion of sales per 
head of population in a particular town 
lagged behind the general average, he 
immediately set all his maéhinery in 
motion to ascertain the cause of this 
town’s failure to absorb his paper. He 
kept asking the question, “Why does 
oniy x per cent of the population here 
take the ‘Daily Mail’ when three times 
@ take it in a neighboring town?” He 
persisted in such interrogations till he 
had got the answer and applied his 
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remedy. At the same time, complemen- 
tary investigations were going on in the 
towns or districts which showed the 
highest percentages of readers. Was 
there any peculiar or extraordinary rea- 
son why they should read the “Daily 
Mail” in greater numbers than their 
neighbors? If not, then valuable lessons 
might be obtained by studying the ac- 
tion of his local agents, and applying 
these principles of action elsewhere. He 
was armed with facts for screwing up 
his circulation elsewhere. “What man 
had done in Blackchester man could do 
in Whiteville’—that was the “slogan” 
applied to those engaged in pushing his 
paper in new districts or in old districts 
which lagged behind. 

But this, though clever and enterpris- 
ing, was only a good example of the 
simple art of the vigilant salesman in 
all kinds of trades. There was nothing 
actually original about it, though there 
was a great deal of genuine enterprise 
and skill in the application of the arti- 
fice. No great vision and no special 
understanding of human nature or of the 
English people were involved. 

As in the case of most successful 
money-makers—for once more we must 
never forget that it was in this region 
that Lord Northcliffe could claim un- 
qualified success—the methods employed 
seemed to have very little to do with 
brain power or the higher intellectual 
gifts. Successful money-makers are 
rarely thinkers even in their own spe- 
cial trades, and this was, I think, spe- 
cially true of Lord Northcliffe. As I 
felt obliged to point out in my obituary 
notice of him in the “Spectator” of 
August 19, Lord Northcliffe was not a 
daring innovator or speculator in the 
newspaper world, but rather a skilled 
and prudent user of other men’s experi- 
ments. He once said to me with great 
impressiveness, and as if he were saying 
something which he regarded as one of 
the lodestars of his life. “Never be a 
pioneer!” He went on to explain that 
the pioneers in the various walks of life 
and business were never the men who 
succeeded. They went forward and, if 
they took the delights of exploration, 
they certainly did not get any other re- 
ward. The wise man watched the 
pioneer at work. If the pioneer fell and 
failed, and so showed that the ground 
was impracticable, the forest too thick, 
or the current too strong, he did not fol- 
low him. If, on the other hand, the 
pioneer succeeded, the wise man could 
proceed in confidence. The good busi- 
ness man was, that is, he who best 
availed himself of other men’s experi- 
ments, but did not experiment himself. 

I think an analysis of Lord North- 
cliffe’s methods would prove that he 
almost invariably followed this plan. 
He never plunged. He never put his 
foot into what was alleged to be a ford 
without the feeling that he could draw 
it out if, after all, the water should 
prove dangerously deep. He did not 
found thé “Daily Mail” till he had seen 
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the experiment of the “Evening News,” 
which was his first venture in daily 
journalism, succeed. He bought the 
“Evening News” very cheaply as a go- 
ing concern, and watched it very care- 
fully. Up till that time he had only 
been an owner, though a most successful 
owner, of popular weekly newspapers. 
When, however, he saw that with wis- 
dom and prudence a halfpenny evening 
newspaper could be made, not only a 
good newspaper, but financially a very 
successful paper, he argued that what 
could be done with an evening paper 
could be done as well with a morning 
paper, or indeed a great deal better. 
Morning papers, in England at any 
rate, find it easier to get advertisements 
than evening newspapers. But when, 
fired by his experiences in the “Evening 
News,” he determined on creating the 
“Daily Mail,” he took every possible care 
to make his venture successful. He 
traded, as it were, both with the living 
and the dead in journalism to find new 
features and paying features. Especially 
did he study American models. These 
afforded him plenty of useful pioneers. 
He also studied the old ways of jour- 
nalism in England and adopted features 
which for some reason or other had been 
allowed to drop out. 

When I say “studied,” I do not mean 
that he himself studied very carefully; 
but that he got other people to study 
for him, and then used his judgment. 
But all this, though excellent business, 
did not prove him a great journalist, a 
great editor, or even a great newspaper 
organizer. It only showed him a great 
man of business. 

I doubt whether, in the true sense, 
Lord Northcliffe ever reflected or ever 
thought. His mind, as is so often to be 
noted in the case of the successful 
money-makers, was exceedingly superfi- 
cial, as were, indeed, his mental inter- 
ests private and public. He was, how- 
ever, keen and alert and genuinely inter- 
ested in new things. But he liked them 
as a clever child likes toys—something 
to be first welcomed as a mystery, but 
soon only tolerated till a newer or more 
amusing treasure could be found. He 
never thought things out, nor, indeed, 
realized the need of doing so. Above all, 
he never understood anything in the 
true sense of the word. 

Though he talked much about pub- 
licity and, in a sense, practiced it on an 
enormous scale, and made a large for- 
tune out of it, I feel certain that he 
never obtained a full and true view of 
the significance of the thing he was 
dealing in. Like so many men of his 
kind, he could throw up a series of balls 
and keep them spinning in the air, but 
he could not explain even to himself 
how his act of legerdemain was accom- 
plished. To put it in another way, he 
had the faculty possessed by many 
dealers in the arts. There are plenty of 
picture dealers and dealers in antiques 
of all kinds who are totally without any 
artistic sense or knowledge, and appar- 
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ently without any sensibility in regard 
to the beautiful. For all they know, 
Guercino lived in Spain and Goya in 
Bologna. They confuse centuries, epochs, 
and schools with the most marvelous 
profusion. Yet these same men instinc- 
tively know a good picture and can 
often tell far better than men of true 
learning, scholarship, and understand- 
ing in the philosophy of the esthetic 
whether a picture is a genuine work or 
a forgery, and also by whose hand it 
was painted. 

A sincere artist will often tell you 
that, though he has profoundly studied 
the work of, say, Leonardo all his life 
and has a sure intelligence in regard to 
the master’s mind, if it comes to valuing 
a picture or being quite sure of its au- 
thenticity, he would very much rather 
trust to the judgment of Mr. Blackstein 
or Mr. Whitestein than his own. So 
Lord Northcliffe, though he did not un- 
derstand publicity in the true sense, was 
often instinctively an exceedingly good 
judge of what would prove successful 
publicity and paying publicity. Just as 
a man may do “big business” in rubber 
without understanding the way in which 
rubber is-produced, or what is its fu- 
ture, or what even are its uses, so Lord 
Northcliffe traded in publicity without 
knowing much about it or, at any rate, 
without understanding it in the higher 
sense. 

A proof of this want of true under- 
standing is to be found in that part of 
his life which was so conspicuous a fail- 
ure. During the latter part of the war, 
and still more after the peace, Lord 
Northcliffe persuaded himself that the 
power of the press was greater than it 
really was. He dreamed of becoming 
the leader and director of the country, 
not indirectly and as a great influéncer 
of public opinion, but actually as Prime 
Minister! That was, I am assured, his 
visionary aim. His lever was to be the 
newspapers he controlled. He found 
himself utterly mistaken when, having 
quarreled with Mr. Lloyd George as the 
obstacle to his ambition, he determined 
to remove him from power. Appar- 
ently, Lord Northcliffe was so little ex- 
perienced or, at any rate, had so little 
understanding of his strength, that he 
thought he could write Mr. Lloyd George 
down—i. e., destroy him by leading arti- 
cles. If he had been able to reflect, he 
would have learned that, though Mr. 
Lloyd George might destroy himself, he 
could not be destroyed by newspaper 
opposition. He had, in fact, utterly mis- 
conceived the nature of the power of the 
press. 

No one thinks more highly of the pro- 
fession of journalism, no one is prouder 
of the position of the press, than I, but 
it must never be forgotten that the one 
and almost only power of the press is 
publicity. Pope in his “Essay on the 
Characters of Women,” speaking of 
women’s place in the world, declares 
that power is all their end, but “beauty 
all their means.” So with us newspaper 
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men. Power may be all our end, but 
publicity is our only means. 

But, granted this, what are the conse- 
quences? One of the most important is 
that, though we may “boom” a states- 
man in whom we believe or whom, for 
some other and possibly less worthy mo- 
tive, we want to keep before the public, 
we cannot unmake him by the arts 
which we used to make him. As Dr. 
Johnson put it, “No man is ever written 
down except by himself.” A very few 
moments of thought will show that this 
is due to the fact just noticed, the fact 
that publicity is the newspaper’s only 
means to power. If you are always writ- 
ing a man down, you are in effect always 
advertising him, always giving him pub- 
licity. But in giving him publicity you 
bring -him before the public eye, and 
then the public, in that intensely inde- 
pendent way which is theirs, judge him 
from their own standpoint. But, while 
judging for themselves, they are very 
apt to note and so to discount the ani- 
mus with which a man is attacked. 
Eulogy is a lubricant which, though it 
may occasionally weary, does not raise 
the contradictiousness of mankind. On 
the other hand, persistent antagonism is 
sure to bring into operation the law of 
reversed effort. If one sees a person 
persistently abused in the press, one is 
very apt to take the other side. 

But there is a higher motive than this 
of contradiction. When a man is brought 
before the public merely to be com- 
mended, the thing is soon over and for- 
gotten. If, however, he is arraigned 
before the court of public opinion, the 
jurors realize that they must go more 
thoroughly into the matter. They must 
hear both sides and judge the facts. But 
it may well be that in this process of 
adjudication they take a different view 
to that of the journalistic prosecutor. 
This is indeed a happy circumstance. It 
makes the journalist careful in his at- 
tacks, and so acts as an antiseptic. But 
this limitation of the power of the press 
Lord Northcliffe never understood, and 
perhaps never even tried to understand. 
He took the view of the flatterers of the 
press—i. e., that a newspaper can do 
almost what it likes with public opinion. 
He was convinced that by a careful 
manipulation and presentation of the 
news the public, without being directly 
deceived, could be made to take the 
view which the newspaper wanted it to 
take. This danger of manipulation is 
no doubt real, but it is not nearly so 
great a danger as it appears to be. For- 
tunately, there are many safeguards and 
correctives. If not, the peoples who de- 
pend upon their newspapers so greatly 
as do those of the English-speaking 
world would be of all men most miser- 
able. As a class newspaper men have 
an instinctive feeling that they must tell 
the news, and tell it honestly. I am not 
going to pretend that this is from a 
double dose of original virtue vouch- 
safed to my profession. What I have 
termed an instinct, no doubt, to a great 
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extent arises from the knowledge, con- 
scious or sub-conscious, that publicity is 
our greatest business, and that those 
who ignore this fact and sell adulter- 
ated wares (that is what manipulation 
of the press comes to) will in the end 
do bad and not good business. 

Here I reach a very interesting point 
in connection with journalism. I firmly 
believe that the newspaper that is run 
as a business concern—run, that is, to 
pay, i. e., run to sell its readers what 
they want to buy—is likely to be a bet- 
ter paper and also to serve the com- 
munity better than the newspaper which 
lias ulterior ends. The ideal newspaper 
proprietor, in my opinion, is the honest 
tradesman, the-man who says, in effect, 
of himself and his work, “My business is 
to sell the public a good, sound news- 
paper, a paper which contains nothing 
that has been adulterated, nothing that 
is a sham, nothing that is poisonous. 
I am the servant of the public, but I 
claim the right to act the part which 
every honorable and high-minded ser- 
vant acts. I will obey my master up to 
a certain point, and no further. If he 
asks me to do a foolish thing, I may do 
so, because, after all, the choice is his. 
If, however, he asks me to do a low, 
mean, or disreputable, let alone a crimi- 
nal thing, I must refuse and tell him 
plainly what I think of his order.” 

What the ordinary citizen desires to 
get from his paper is the facts, and the 
whole of the facts. Now, he may have 
the highest belief in Mr. So-and-So’s 
good intentions, but he does not want to 
have his news colored by them, however 
good they may be. Still less does he 
want to have his news distorted by the 
personal likes or dislikes of a proprietor. 
Therefore he greatly distrusts the news- 
papers owned by men who are in the 
newspaper business, not as tradesmen, 
but for ulterior objects—party objects, 
personal objects, or pecuniary objects 
other than those derived from the direct 
sale of a newspaper. American news- 
papers, I may say parenthetically, have 
come to their great position and will, I 
believe, continue to hold that position 
by the fact that they are so largely 
owned by people who are openly and ob- 
viously engaged in the trade of selling 
newspapers, and who know that in the 
end they can do sound business only by 
selling “a straight and sound line of 
goods.” Another good example was the 
London “Times” in the past. The 
Walters were essentially honest trades- 
men. They had a great public relying 
upon them for a particular class of in- 
tellectual product, and they supplied 
that product. They did not look beyond 
their trade. For example, when Lord 


. Palmerston lectured Delane on the want 


of consideration, public spirit, and so 
forth, which he had shown in publishing 
a piece of news which was inconvenient 
to the Government, Delane cut him 
short with the brief but crushing sen- 
tence, “You seem to forget, Lord Pal- 
merston, that my business is publicity.” 
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That was an answer worthy of the 
“Times” at its best. Delane was speak- 
ing greatly of a great trade. I am quite 
content not to put it higher than that. 
I do not claim to be engaged in an art 
or a profession. 

In a similar way, Lord Northcliffe, 
while he was successful—that is, up till 
middle life—was a true trader in news 
even if not one who could claim to be 
very well inspired or very thoughtful or 
very reflective. The moment, however, 
that he began to use the great lever he 
had forged for other purposes than those 
for which it was meant he got into dif- 
ficulties and began to lose his influence. 
Curiously enough, in some confused way 
Lord Northcliffe seemed to have realized 
this himself. Only a few months ago, in 
a wild pamphlet which he wrote about 
millionaire newspaper proprietors, he 
made a vehement attack on men who 
owned newspapers, not because they 
wanted to carry on a successful trade, 
but because they had ulterior motives. 
With a good deal of his invective on this 
point I found myself in agreement. Un- 


NEVER camped in all my life. I 
hated exercise. I was afraid to 
sleep with my windows open. So 
now when I see a husky, salmon-colored 
American camper, proud of his fresh 
sun-blisters, I look at him resentfully. 

Tents with wooden floors! Real gas 
stoves! Portable phonographs! And— 
the crowning glory of it all—folding 
bathtubs! And he calls this camping! 
Why, if a Russian housewife laid her 
eyes on all the American camper’s 
kitchen outfit, she would unhesitatingly 
forsake her city house for the “wild” 
life in the open. 

“To rough it’—you call your camp- 
ing! You luxury-swamped sybarites! 
And you have the nerve to call the poor 
Russian city-mole an effeminate person! 

In Russia we seldom camp of our free 
will. And it is not because we are more 
effeminate than you. If we do not open 
our windows at night, even if it over- 
looks the sheltered street in the city, it 
is because we cannot afford to waste so 
much heat. To sleep with the windows 
wide open in winter—why, it would call 
for steam heating, or at least for all- 
wool underwear! No average Russian 
was ever as rich as that! 

And to move to the country with all 
the array of canned food, stoves, cam- 
eras, Victrolas, and—above all—with a 
bathtub! The luxury of ancient Rome 
had nothing on you, modern American 
campers! 

When I saw for the first time the 
famous tent city of San Diego, on Coro- 
nado Beach, T thought almost with 
tears: “Tf one-tenth of our peasants 
afford a tent dwelling with a 
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fortunately, however, Lord Northcliffe 
was like the lady of whom Congreve 
wrote in his famous poem: 

She is the thing that she despises. 
He was all the time doing the very thing 
that he was denouncing—i. e., the man 
who used his papers, not for trade, but 
for other purposes. 

Before I end this sketch of Lord 
Northcliffe and the journalistic lessons 
of his career I want to say once more 
that, though I have had to speak plainly 
about him, I am strongly touched by the 
tragic irony of his end. I should have 
been only too glad if I could have hon- 
estly said, “At any rate, he succeeded in 
doing what he tried to do.” Respect for 
the truth will only let me say that he 
succeeded in this up till the middle of 
his life, and then that the abundance of 
his success led him to failure. How this 
came about is easily seen by any one 
who regards the facts of his life. When 
still a very young man, and without ex- 
perience—he was not one of the people 
who possessed an intuitive knowledge of 
life and men—he reached a position in 


SHEER ENVY 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


screened porch, a swinging hammock, a 
gas-stove, and a rubber bathtub, we 
would consider ourselves a nation of 
millionaires!” 

Sheer envy is and will be the pre- 
dominant feeling of a foreigner gazing 
at all these camp luxuries until you be 





THE DREAD 
TYPHOON 


Do you remember the island 
of Yap? It figured not long 
ago in the press despatches as 
a center of international dis- 
cord. But Yap is not young 
as a disturbing factor in the 
world; it is the nest from 
which the dread typhoon arises 
to carry death and destruction 
to eastern Asia and the ships 


of the Pacific. 


LIEUTENANT CLIFFORD A. 
TINKER recounts the family his- 
tory of the typhoon in a forth- 
coming issue of The Outlook. 











which he was toadied, flattered, and 
cajoled by the majority of those with 
whom he came in contact. 

Considering the temptations to which 
he was exposed, and considering also the 
facts of his career, one might very well 
say that the wonder was, not that he 
suffered a kind of intellectual shipwreck, 
but that he did not do a great deal more 
harm than he in fact did. That, in my 
opinion, is the just view, and, being so, 
I feel bound to record it. 

I have a word to add by way of post- 
script. My readers may think it strange 
that I have said nothing about Lord 
Northcliffe and the part he played in the 
war. I have not dealt with his war rec- 
ord because I believe that his influence 
on the war was absurdly exaggerated. 
If, then, I had touched the matter, I 
could not have avoided being strongly 
polemical. Also, I must have spoken 
more harshly than I want to speak. 
Finally, I wanted to put what I think 
is a true account of the man before the 
American public, not to plunge into an 
infructuous controversy. 


gin sharing them with the great barren 
camp called the after-war Europe. We 
need your trading in portable bunga- 
lows, little stoves, hand showers, cheap 
articles of hygiene, and scores of civili- 
zation’s substitutes for immediate use, 
because the war-ridden countries cannot 
be rebuilt at even a year’s notice. To 
make the beggar-like conditions of life 
less painful many a European country 
should be put on a camping basis. Tem- 
porary homes, with at least a ghost of 
comfort—this is what we need imme- 
diately. What you mean by reconstruc- 
tion is a thing far too solid for us. 

You want to rebuild us at once and 
thoroughly; to put us firmly on our feet; 
to give us modern electric fixtures,’ fine 
railways (provided you obtain profitable 
concessions for building them), up-to- 
date plumbing (provided we can pay 
millions of rubles, marks, or kronen to 
your engineers). Wonderful task, and 
well worth spending your and our en- 
ergy and money! But, as the ancient 
Slav proverb goes: “A golden plate is 
of no use to the hungry.” 

Do not give us a golden plate alone. 
Don’t start a wonderful system of plumb- 
ing without giving us in the meantime 
cheap water filters—to save us from 
cholera and her sister epidemics. A 
tent erected immediately is better than 
the most comfortable house next season. 

We have to live somehow in the mean- 
time. We have to camp, not for pleas- 
ure, but for the sake of saving our lives, 
to “rough it” in the severest sense of 
the word. And who, if not Americans, 
campers par excellence, will teach the 
world how to camp? 
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Y brother Nathan at this time 
M carried through a bit of youthful 

business enterprise which added 
greatly to his joy and mine. Having 
collected some old hemp rope, which was 
very scarce at the time, he received 
enough money fer it to enable him to 
buy a handsome bay pony. This became 
our joint and most treasured possession. 
Nathan in later years became noted as 
a horse fancier, a driver of trotters, the 
owner of a fine stable. It is an old 
axiom that the man who really knows 
horses knows men also. Nathan knew 
both. But few things ever gave Nathan 
and myself as much pleasure as the pos- 
session of that pony. So it was a hard 
blow for us when he became a Yankee 
prisoner of war. 

On April 16, 1865, General James H. 
Wilson, commanding 15,000 Federal sol- 
diers, marched against Columbus. Lee 
had surrendered nine days earlier, but 
this was unknown to General Wilson 
and to our citizen soldiers, composed 
chiefly of superannuated men and school- 
boys. There was a feeble defense, and 
Wilson’s army took possession. Soon 
afterwards the rabble from the factories 
commenced: looting. Led by drunken 
Federal soldiers, they burned the cotton 
warehouses. Lost were the savings of 
many, including most of my father’s. 


All horses were seized, our little pony~™ 


among the rest. I never saw him again, 
though I still retain a vivid mental pic- 
ture of him. Frequently since, when I 
have met that fine old veteran, General 
Wilson, who is still among the living, 
hale and ‘hearty, I have jestingly re 
proached him for taking my most treas- 
ured possession. 

“Go South” had been good enough 
advice in 1852, but “Stay South” under 
what was known as Reconstruction— 
stay there under conditions serious 
enough to break the strongest and dis- 
courage the most enterprising—this was 
not suitable to my father’s enterprise. 
Again he forced a situation analogous to 
that after the °48 Revolution—much 
more serious, though. He was older. 

The North offered an outlet for enter- 
prise. There, too, my father could more 
readily dispose of the remainder of his 
cotton. His idea was to pay off pre-war 
debts contracted in New York and Phila- 
delphia and make a fresh start. Isidor 
was able to help him considerably. A 
youngster of nineteen, but already a 
sagacious man of experience, a stay of 
two years in London had netted him sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Sent there as 
secretary of a commission to buy sup- 
plies for the State of Georgia, he had 
turned to brokerage when the effective 
blockade of Southern ports stopped ship- 
ments. He had made his profit selling 


Confederate bonds. Returning, he used 
part of the proceeds to purchase a house 
for his mother and added the balance to 
his father’s money, with which they es- 
tablished a wholesale china and glass- 
ware business in New York City. 

When the Confederate Government 
canceled the commercial obligations of 
Southern merchants to Northern credi- 
tors and ordered this indebtedness paid 
to the Government instead, the debtors 
regarded themselves morally free from 
paying their creditors.~ My father, 
though, was true to his original obliga- 
tions, saying: 

“I propose to pay my debts in full and 
leave to my children’a good name even 
if I should leave them nothing else.” 

The dry-goods house of George Bliss 
& Co. was his principal New York credi- 
tor, and the sum between four and five 
thousand dollars. When my father 
called about the debt, Mr. Bliss was 
amazed, asked many questions, and even 
then found it difficult to grasp how this 
man of fifty-seven, with four children, 


stood ready to plunge into a new venture’ 


and handicap himself at the start by 
paying off an old debt. 

“I don’t think you are fair to your 
family and yourself,” said Mr. Bliss, “to 
deprive yourself of the slender means 
you tell me you possess by paying out 
your available resources. I will com- 
promise with you for less than the full 
amount, in view of the hardships of war 
and your family obligations.” 


PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 


Isidor arranged for my schooling. A 
picture of Columbia College in my geog- 
raphy text-book set me to thinking how 
wonderful it would be to study there. 
Being only fourteen and a half when we 
came to New York, and not having the 
entrance requirements, I was instead 
enrolled’ in the Columbia Grammar 
School. It was my first experience with 
a high-grade school. The teaching was 
much more thorough. It seemed to me 
I had to learn everything anew. Con- 
sidering the modest income of the fam- 
ily, the tuition fee and the cost for books 
were large, but my father, economical in 
all other respects, was liberal beyond his 
means where education was concerned. 
My brother, moreover, was desirous that 
I should have the advantage of the col- 
lege training which circumstances, nota- 
bly the war, had withheld from him. 

I appreciated to the full the privilege 
I was permitted to enjoy, and applied 
myself whole-heartedly to study. The 
school regulations required that the par- 
ents should fill out a blank each week 
stating, among other things, the number 
of hours we studied at home. Three or 


four hours were the average for most 
students, but, as my average was fully 
double that, I felt rather ashamed to 
give the exact number, so I stated less. 

The school was at Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-seventh Street and our home 
was in West Forty-ninth Street. I 
always walked both ways, saving car- 
fares and at the same time conserving 
my health. 

Despite my hard work, I made a poor 
showing, though on one occasion I shone 
with accidental glory. It was the cus- 
tom when a question was asked to pass 
it from pupil to pupil, and to set the 
one who gave the correct answer at the 
head of the class. It so happened once 
that I gave a fortunate answer and 
moved forward to occupy the seat of 
scholastic eminence. I sat there enjoy- 
ing a near view of the teacher’s counte- 
nance, wondering how long I would thus 
remain distinguished, and looking back 
occasionally to note how the last row 
looked. At this moment a visitor en- 
tered who was none other than the in- 
ventor of the telegraph, S. F. B. Morse, 
whose grandson was in my class. Know- 
ing the custom and observing me in the 
seat of honor, he remarked upon my 
having a large head in comparison with 
my body, something like himself, and 
added that I must be a bright boy. 
There was humiliation rather than ela- 
tion in being thus praised when I, as well 
as the rest, knew I did not deserve it. 

The principal, Dr. Bacon, encouraged 
us individually when the time for col- 
lege-entrance examinations approached 
in the spring of 1867. For me he had 
consolation in addition to encourage- 
ment, for he feared that because of my 
lack of early training I might not pass. 
There were still two weeks before the 
examination. I crammed night and day. 
I knew that I could not expect my father 
to keep me in school another year when 
after two years of preparation I had 
shown myself deficient. That thought 
was my spur, though I am quite sure 
that both Isidor and my father, knowing 
I had done my best, would have insisted 
upon my taking another year for prepa- 
ration. 

I was not prepared, therefore, for so 
surprising a result as to be the only one 
in my class to pass all examinations 
without a single condition. “Lucky 
dog!” said the others who flunked; and 
I could not but admit it was luck rather 
than brilliancy. The professor who ex- 
amined my classmates in ancient geog- 
raphy was the author of the text-book 
upon which the examination was held. 
A meticulous pundit, he regarded that 
book as supreme and absolute. A good 
answer, if not exactly according to that 
book, was as good as ho answer at all. 
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From a portrait of the wife of the 


Luckily, another and more generous- 
minded professor had taken his place by 
the time it was my turn to bé- examined. 


DISTINGUISHED CLASSMATES 


The college course began October 7, 
1867. Our class matriculated fifty-two 
and graduated thirty-one. Among those 
who graduated were Stuyvesant Fish, of 
the well-known New York family, whose 
father, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State in the Grant Administration, as 


MRS. OSCAR 8S. STRAUS 


well as his grandfather, Nicholas Fish, 
were also graduates from Columbia. 
Brander Matthews, who then carried 
the prefix of James, was also a graduate. 
He gave evidence then by his writings 
in the college papers of his future dis- 
tinguished career as a literary and dra- 
matic critic. Others were Robert Fulton 
Cutting, an ideal citizen, member of a 
famous old New York family, and for 
many years President of the Citizens’ 
Union; and Henry Van Rensselaer, 
afterwards a Jesuit father, who is no 


{mbussador, painted 


by Cremer 


longer among the living. In 1916, on 
the occasion of the commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the College, three members of this class, 
including myself, received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. At this writing, fifty 
years since graduation, only ten among 
our number are remaining. 

Athletic sports had very little college 
vogue at that time, especially at Colum- 
bia, confined as it was within a city 
block. With no such outlet for healthy 
spirits, the tendency for some students 
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President U. 8. Grant, to whom the 
autobiographer appealed, as a youth, 
in his ambition for a military career 


was to become boisterous and lacking in 
proper decorum in the lecture-room, par- 
ticularly when the subject was not to 
their liking. 

A compulsory and most unpopular 
subject in the senior class was Evidence 


of Christianity, and, as that gentle, 
good-natured professor Rev. Dr. Mce- 
Vickar was entirely lacking in the 


power to maintain discipline, Evidence 
of Christianity was a battle-ground. It 
gave rise to many boisterous demonstra- 
tions. The study was compulsory and 
denominational, and a number of the 
students who were not Episcopalians re- 
sented it. In common with most of the 
class, I strongly favored that the subject 
should be elective instead of compulsory. 
Yet the College found a legal, if un- 
reasonable, justification for the study, 
based upon the fact that Columbia was 
originally an Episcopalian foundation. 
Dr. MeVickar complained to the College 
Board. President Barnard gave serious 
attention to the matter, but nothing was 
done to improve the situation. 


CLASS-ROOM DIPLOMACY 


The disturbance in the lecture-room 
one day grew unbearably boisterous, 
and the professor was in considerable 
distress. I arose and told him I knew 
how he could have an orderly class. He 
was in such a plight that any suggestion 
would have been favorable to him. I 
asked him to let me take his chair for 
a moment, which he did. The class was 
silent, curious to know what I was about 
to do. 

I made an appeal, reminding them 
briefly that we were now seniors, and 
that some of us, especially those who 
intended to study for the ministry, were 
interested in the subject but were un- 
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able to follow it because of the dis- 
turbance. As I paused I heard several 
jeers of “Professor Straus.” Then I 
called upon those who were opposed to 
the study of Evidence of Christianity— 
and I knew there were a number—to 
rise. They arose. 

“You may leave the room,” I said. 
Hight or ten remained. Turning to Dr. 
McVickar, I said: “Here is a class you 
can teach.” — 

Subsequently a petition was drawn up 
and signed by_a majority of the seniors 
requesting that the class be excused 
from examinations in Evidence of Chris- 
tianity. The request was denied. 

Among the few collegiate prizes was 
one known as the Alumni Prize for the 
most deserving students in the graduat- 
ing class. The College Board nomi- 
nated William H. Sage, J. F. Vermilye, 
and myself as the candidates, and the 
class elected Vermilye, te whom the 
prize was awarded. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GRANT 


I had a short-lived notion at this time 
of entering the army. Reading in the 
newspapers that President Grant had a 
few cadetships open for West Point, I 
obtained from President Barnard, of 
Columbia, a letter of introduction to 
Grant, in which I was commended 
highly. 

I called on the President, who was in 
the city. He received me kindly, and 
said the few appointments allowed him 
by the law must be offered first to sons 
of officers who had been killed in the 
war. If sufficient were_not available for 
all the appointments, he would be glad 
to give me a chance. I told him I 
thought he was perfectly right. That 
ended my great military career. 

Not from special aptitude, but because 
I preferred it to business, I chose the 
law for my profession. My entire out- 
look was idealistic rather than practical. 
As with other young men, it cost me 
considerable mental struggle to harmo- 
nize the two divergent views into a 
workaday plan. As my father and 
brothers had begun to prosper in busi- 
ness, and as I had no one but myself to 
look ahead for, I felt free to follow my 
own bent. Besides, being the youngest, 
T had the benefit of their brotherly in- 
terest and economic protection if there 
were need for it. This served to en- 
courage my utmost efforts not only on 
my own account, but to justify their 
interest and help. 

I graduated sixth in my class and 
was designated to deliver the class poem 
at Commencement. The choice, I re- 
member, lay between Brander Matthews 
and myself, and for some reason which 
I have not been able to ascertain to this 
day, I was chosen. “Truth and Error,” 
which I had had gravely entitled the 
poem, was well received by the large 
audience of proud parents and sympa- 
thetic friends who gathered at the 
Academy of Music. 

In the autumn of 1871 I entered Co- 














Joseph H. Choate, distinguished law- 
yer, with whom Mr, Straus rode horse- 
back every morning for several years 


lumbia Law School, after enjoying the 
first vacation I had taken since I came 
to New York. Other summers I had 
spent assisting in some branch of my 
father’s business, not because I relished 
work unduly, but because I regarded it 
less as labor than as diversion.’ 

My first vacation, in the Wyoming 
Valley, near Wilkes-Barre, was a suc- 
cess in spite of the farmer with whom 
I boarded. Perhaps I did not have a 
right to expect much for the five dollars 
a week which I paid him, but, whatever 
I expected, I remember that I received 
less. But there were fish in the brooks, 
and I do not recall that I starved. 


MEMOIRS OF LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School, which was at that 
time situated in Lafayette Place, was 
under the direction of Theodore W. 
Dwight, who deserved his great reputa- 
tion as the most distinguished teacher 
of law in the country. 

Our professor in political science, 
whose lectures we attended once a week, 
was the distinguished Francis Lieber, a 
Prussian veteran who had fought in the 
Battle of Waterloo. At the close of the 
Napoleonic wars he returned to his 
studies in Berlin, and thereafter was 
several times arrested for his outspoken 
liberal views. After frequent persecu- 
tion, and even imprisonment, he fled to 
England, and in 1827 came to this 
country. He was the author of many 
books, legal and political, among them 
being “Civil Liberty,” which was adopted 
as a text-book in several of our universi- 
ties. He prepared in 1863 “Instructions 
for the Government of Armies of the 
United States in the Field,” which Lin- 
coln promulgated as a general order of 
the War Department. It was a masterly 
piece of work, embodying advanced hu- 
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from~-Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, July 10, 1875 


Before an audience that packed-the immense Gilmore’s Garden, which 

then occupied the present site of Madison Square Garden in New York, 

Mr, Straus delivered his “poetic sivan song” in 1875 at a fair for the 

benefit of Mount Sinai Hospital. -This is a view of Gilmore’s Summer 
Concert Garden in its heyday 


manitarian principles. It formed the 
basis for several later European codes. 

Usually egotism and real merit do not 
co-ordinate, but negate one another; 
Lieber was an exception. He combined 
both in a marked degree, sometimes in 
a manner that afforded amusement to 
his students. He referred continuously 
to “My Civil Liberty” as a book of ex- 
traordinary erudition, new in its field, 
the last word on the subject. He was 
a short, solidly built man, with a_ dis- 
tinct German accent, and so full of his 
subject that he was apt to lose himself 
in the vast field of his philosophical and 
historical knowledge. As his course was 
optional, those who came to listen came 
to learn, and we received a larger view 
of the function of law in civil society 
than we derived from all our studies of 
municipal law. 

The course at the Law School covered 
two years, and successful examination 
at the end of it entitled a student to 
admission to the bar without a further 
State examination. I was graduated in 
June, 1873, and immediately entered the 
law office of Ward, Jones & Whitehead, 
a prominent New York law firm, whose 
senior member, John E. Ward, had pre- 
sided over the Democratic National Con- 
vention which nominated Buchanan in 
1856. Later he served for two or three 
years as Minister to China. Hg was a 
friend of my brother Isidor, and took me 
into his office largely out of friendship 
for him. 

I remained with his firm about six 
months, forming a partnership later in 
1873 with James A. Hudson, who was 
associated with the Ward firm and was 
about ten years my senior. The new 
firm was Hudson & Straus, with offices 
on the fourth floor of 59 Wall Street. 


On the same floor was the office of 
Charles O’Conor, then the acknowl- 
edged head of the American bar. He 
was practically retired, but still kept a 
small office and a clerk. Frequently, 
feeling fatigued during the one or two 
weekly visits to his office, he would rest 
himself on a lounge in the room set 
aside in our office for a library. 

It was an unusual privilege for a 
young lawyer like myself to enjoy such 
pleasant: personal relations with this 
great leader of his profession.» We re- 
ceived our first important case through 
him; and collected so much more of an 
old debt than our client had expected 
that he sent us a check for ten thousand 
dollars, saying that if we did not regard 
it as sufficient he would make the check 
larger. With five thousand dollars in 
reserve, I felt rich and independent. My 
wants were simple, and our general prac- 
tice was encouraging. 


FOUNDING OF YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW 
ASSOCIATION 

At about this time I first became ac- 
tive in public-spirited undertakings. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association a 
few years before had opened its Twenty- 
third Street Branch in New York, and 
the movement, on the whole, was getting 
much publicity and proving very suc- 
cessful in its work among young men. 
But it was an institution for Christians, 
and it occurred to several of us—as. I 
remember it, there were two of my 
fellow-members of the -bar, Meyer S. 
Isaacs and Isaac S. Isaacs, Dr. Simeon 
N. Leo, Solomon B. Solomon, and myself 
—that it would be a useful undertaking 
if we organized a Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association for the cultural and intellec- 
tual advancement of Jewish young men. 


13 September 


We launched our project early in 1874. 
We rented a house in the vicinity of 
Nineteenth or Twentieth Street and be- 
gan in a very modest way: Our first 
entertainment was of a purely literary 
nature, and I recollect on that occasion 
addressing the members of the infant 
enterprise on the subject of literary 
clubs, ancient and modern, -from'the time 
of Socrates and Plato to the days of the 
coffee-houses of Addison, Steele, and 
Goldsmith. The Y. M. H. A. subse- 
quently had its years of struggle for 
existence, but to-day its place in our 
cities as an influence for the develop- 
ment of culture and patriotism is as- 
sured, as well as that of its sister 
organization of later birth, the Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association. 


CONCERNING PSYCHOLOGICAL SPREES 


In 1876 or thereabouts we removed 
our office to the New York Life Build- 
ing, at 346 Broadway, corner of Franklin 
Street, because our practice was largely 
commercial, and this location was more 
convenient for our clients. Adjoining 
our office on the same floor was the 
office of Chamberlain, Carter & Eaton, 
then one of the leading commercial law 
firms, of which subsequently Charles E. 
Hughes became a member. In 1878 
Simon Sterne, then one of the younger 
leaders of the -bar, entered the firm, 
which became Sterne, Hudson & Straus; 
afterwards, when our managing clerk 
entered the firm, Sterne, Straus & 
Thompson. Hudson withdrew to devote 
himself to patent law. 

Thompson, who replaced him, was the 
author of books upon psychology which 
were commended: by Herbert Spencer 
and other leading European and Ameri- 
can authorities. He was more inter- 
ested in psychology than in law; and 
Sterne, who could be very sarcastic, once 
said: “Do you know that Thompson is 
dissipating?” 

I expressed surprise. 

“Of course he is,” he went on. “When 
he leaves here, he works till all hours of 
the night writing psychology, and re- 
turns next morning to his legal work 
with an exhausted brain. I’d rather he 
went on a spree, instead, for one gets 
over that quite definitely.” 

The firm had a varied practice, rang- 
ing from collection cases to important 
questions regarding street railways and 
other public utilities. Sterne was 
rapidly achieving a reputation as a 
leading authority upon railways and 
railway legislation. In 1879 he was re- 
tained as legislative counsel by an 
Assembly committee to investigate politi- 
cal corruption influenced by railway 
corporations. The chairman of the com 
mittee was A. Barton Hepburn, then an 
Assemblyman from St. Lawrence County. 
The committee sat intermittently for 
nine months. The report, including cer- 
tain recommendations for legislation 
partly drafted by Sterne, was the first 
impressive and well-directed attempt to 
deal with the public regulation of trans- 
portation companies, and resulted in the 
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passage of the State Railroad Commis- 


sion Bill in the 1880 session. It also 
exerted an influence seven years later 
when the Federal legislators created the 
Federal Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

While Sterne was engaged in this pub- 
lic work his two junior partners, besides 
giving him assistance, conducted the 
practice of the firm. Such railway 
clients as we had, withdrew their busi- 
ness as a protest against the public 
activities of our senior partner. 


ON THE BRIDLE-PATH WITH 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE 

I enjoyed at this time an intimacy 
with Joseph H. Choate, of the firm of 
Evarts, Southmayd & Choate. Daily for 
several years we spent the early morn- 
ings saddle-riding in the park. He was 
always full of fun and wit during these 
exhilarating morning hours. There was 
hardly a subject we did not discuss 
while in the saddle. His days were 
crowded, for amid the exacting duties 
of his profession he was much sought 
after to make public addresses on impor- 
tant occasions. On horseback he would 
frequently outline the substance of his 
future addresses. 

“I am in fashion just now as a 
speaker,” he said once, “but, just like 
wall-paper, the fashion will change.” 

However, the fashion to secure Mr. 
Choate. as the principal speaker on pub- 
lic occasions continued until his death 
in 1917. 

My major work for the firm was in 
the most exacting and nerve-racking 
branch, the trying of cases. I had not 
yet learned to conserve my. energies. 
The result was that the wearing exac- 
tions of court work reduced my weight 
to 105 pounds. Consulting a physician, 
I was strongly advised to choose less 
exacting work, and especially to stop the 
trying of cases. As that branch of the 
law appealed to me most, it was a great 
disappointment to have to abandon it. 


Rather than continue in the profession ~ 


with such an inhibition, I yielded to the 
advice of my father and brother, and 
early in 1881, after taking several 
months’ vacation, I quit the law and 
became a member of L. Straus & Sons, 
already large manufacturers and im- 
porters of china and glassware. 

It so happened that on account of 
their growing business they needed my 
services, and my transition period was 
made as acceptable and agreeable as 
possible. I continued for a long time, 
however, to long for the profession to 
which I was so much attached. As a 
compensation I devoted* my evenings 
and spare time to historical reading and 
study. 


JOAQUIN MILLER READS POEM AT 
WEDDING DINNER 


Having embarked on a business ¢a- 
reer, I reversed a decision that I made 
while practicing law. As a lawyer I had 
taken very seriously and literally the 
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saying that “the law is a jealous mis- 
tress.” I was her devoted slave, quite 
willingly so, and I determined never to 
marry. I was economically independent 
as a single man, and could devote my 
time to the law for its own sake. This 
I preferred to do, as the idealist that I 
was, rather than pursue the law for 
economic reasons first, and for its own 
sake as much as possible secondarily, 
which I felt would have to be the case 
if I married. But as a business man 
things were different, and I decided now 
to niarry. ? ; 

On January 23, 1882, 1 became engaged 
to Sarah, only daughter of Louis and 
Hannah Seller Lavanburg, and we were 
married on the 19th of April following, 
at the home of her parents, on West 
Forty-sixth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
At the wedding dinner, to which had 
come hosts of our friends and acquaint- 
ances, Joaquin Miller, Poet of the 
Sierras, as he was called, read a poem 
which he composed for the event. The 
manuscript, I think, is still in my pos- 
session. 

An address I delivered before the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association in 1875 
denoted my line of intellectual endeavor 
for the next few years. My subject was 
“The Origin of the Republican Form of 
Government in the United States.” De- 
livered before a large audience at Chick- 
ering Hall, it was given generous notices 
in the press, resulting some months 
later in my giving another address on 
the same subject before the Long Island 
Historical Society of Brooklyn. I traced 
the rise of democracy, as distinguished 
from monarchy, from the Hebrew com- 
monwealth of the early New England 
Puritans, especially in their politico- 





Chapter III of 
«¢ Under Four Presidents” 


will appear next week. It de 
scribes the interesting circum- 
stances and events that led to the 
appointment of a Jewish Ambassa- 
dor from a Christian democracy 
to a Mohammedan absolutism. 


The famous Henry Ward Beecher 
letter to President Cleveland, urg- 
ing the appointment of Mr. Straus, 
is printed in full, some of it in- 
facsimile. The voyage to Turkey, 
including memorable visits in Lon- 
don and Paris, is described. Con- 
stantinople and its strange people 
are closely portrayed. 


Mr. Straus began his autobiog- 
raphy in last week’s issue of The 
Outlook with an account of his 
forefathers in Bavaria, one of 
whom figured in Napoleon’s coun- 
cils, and of the family’s journey to 
Georgia. There are intimate im- 
pressions of slavery, of deacons 
dueling with knives, circuit riders 
charmed by the Biblical erudition 
of Oscar Straus’s father, and the 
future diplomat’s first lessons in 
oratory. 
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religious “sermons,” which were deliv- 
ered annually before the legislatures of 
the several New England colonies. This 
line of presentation was referred to in 
the notices of the address, and it at- 
tracted many of the Brooklyn ministers 
of various denominations. 

In one part of this address, after re 
ferring to the sermons, I also quoted a 
similar argument advanced by Thomas 
Paine in his “Common Sense.” Then I 
quoted Washington, Monroe, Dr. Rush. 
and others in praise of, Paine’s services 
to the patriotic cause. Several ministers 
in the audience left the hall, saying that 
they did not come to hear eulogies of 
Paine. I refrained from expressing any 
opinion of my own, but simply quoted 
the high estimate of the Fathers of the 
Republic. 


LITERARY AVOCATIONS 


This subject I later developed into a 
book with the same title, which subse- 
quently was translated and published in 
France by Emile de Laveleye, the emi- 
nent Belgian publicist. It was a pleas. 
ing event in my life, since the book was 
well received and even spoken of among 
American historical writers as a distinct 
contribution to our history. 

My next book, “Roger Williams, the 
Pioneer of Religious Liberty,” grew out 
of studies made in preparing the first 
book. Historical writing is character. 
ized as the aristocracy of literature, be 
cause it requires long and patient inves. 
tigations and yields meager returns 
Fortunately, by reason of my vocation, 
I could indulge in my avocation, espe- 
cially after business hours. The. late 
Russell Sage is said to have advised a 
young man who consulted him not to 
fritter away his time on books, but to 
concentrate upon one book, and that 
book the ledger. My own advice would 
be that of Robert Burns, who sang: 

And gather gear by every wile, 
That’s justified by honor,— 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train-attendant. 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


My Life of Roger Williams had a gen- 
erous circtlation, several reprints, and 
was highly commended by the reviewers. 
I published various works later, for 
which I was given honorary degrees at 
various colleges. 

One more time I figured in public as 
a writer of poetry before I finally put 
the craving aside and adjusted myself to 
things for which I was better adapted. 
In 1875 a large fair was-held at Gil- 
more’s Garden, which then occupied the 
site upon which is now Madison Square 
Garden. The purpose of the fair was 
to raise funds for the erection of a new 
building for the Mount Sinai Hospital. 
Samuel J. Tilden, then Governor of New 
York and prospective Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, made the open- 
ing address and I delivered a poem. 
Thus my poetic swan’ song was sung 
before an audience which packed the 
immense garden. 
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BOSWELL YOUNG AND: OLD 
BY ARNOLD MULDER 


OU walk in on a movie in the mid- 

) dle of the story, see it through to 

the end, only to find that it is the 
last performance of the day and that the 
first half of the plot must forever remain 
a question-mark. If the story has 
gripped you, your mind automatically 
tries to supply what has gone before. 
How did the disagreement between the 
lovers arise? What was the mysterious 
crime that the hero is accused of having 
committed? How did the villain get a 
hold on the girl’s father? Rather fasci- 
nating study, but baffling in proportion 
to the subtlety of the story. 

Professor Tinker’s “Young Boswell’? 
supplies such a first part of a half-told 
tale of infinite charm and subtlety for 
which the world has been waiting for a 
hundred and thirty years. Boswell him- 
self in his magnum opus had given 
many glimpses into his own life that 
were almost exasperating because they 
left our interest in him as a personality 
unsatisfied. He stepped into Johnson’s 
life in the middle and, good artist that 
he was, expended his energies on de- 
veloping a complete portrait of the 
“bear,” using himself merely as a tool. 
But it was not possible for him to stay 


out of the picture, and again and again 
he tells about himself only in so far as 
the story has a bearing on Johnson, leav- 
ing our curiosity about what went before 
and after, so far as the narrator is con- 
cerned, unsatisfied. His love affairs, for 


instance. In the “Life” he marries and 
begets children, and there is a good deal 
about domestic arrangements, but it is 
all incidental, sketchy—as of course it 
should be. Professor Tinker’s book fills 
in the picture, and a delightful picture 
it is. And then the strained relations 
between Boswell and his father: in the 
“Life” the story leaves us halting be- 
tween two opinions; in “Young Boswell” 
we are given a view of the beginnings 
and ends of things and we are content. 
* Boswell’s life on the Continent is repre- 
sented by a few sketchy letters in the 
biography; in “Young Boswell” such in- 
cidents as the fascinating attempt to 
bring Rousseau and Voltaire together 
form a thrilling story. 

These are only hints of what the Bos- 
well lover may look for in Professor 
Tinker’s book. The pages are sprinkled 
with incidents that are beginnings of 
threads which the world has had in its 
hands a hundred and thirty years. The 
theater has more than once made a tour 
de force by developing a story back- 
wards, and that is also. about the net 
effect of the publication of “Young Bas- 
well.” And the fact that it is a work of 
ripe scholarship, that the author has 
spared no pains to tap the rich sources 

1Young Boswell. By Chauncey’ Brewster 
50” The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 
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at his command—the collection of Mr. 
Adam, the Temple manuscript, etc.— 
makes the story all the more thrilling 
and the portrait of Boswell all the more 
alluring. 

Professor Tinker is not “Boswell’s 
Boswell,” as the advertisements claim— 
no one could be “Boswell’s Boswell” af- 
ter a hundred and thirty years, constant 
note-taking on the spot as ideas came 























Engraved from a painting by Sir Joshua Reynol 
JAMES BOSWELL 


hot from the brain forming too great a 
part of Boswell’s’ equipment; but he has 
done what during all this time has been 
crying to be done—executed an authen- 
tic portrait of the man who himself had 
painted perhaps the completest portrait 
in history. 

And how very much this needed do- 
ing! Macaulay was not the only one 
who thought that Boswell’s genius re- 
sided in his thick hide. A sort of myth 
has grown up around James Boswell 
which makes his name _ practically 
synonymous with “sycophant.” Not 
only does “Young Boswell” give the lie 
once for all to this notion, but it does 
a still greater service by driving readers 
back to the “Life of Johnson.” Like 
most great books, the “Life” has been 
kept before the public for more than a 
century by the enthusiastic praise-of a 
very few persons. The rest of us who 
are at all conscious of things literary 
have been content to admire at second- 
hand. 

My own ¢ase is probably typical, hence 
this record of a personal reaction. For 
twenty years I had been wanting to read 
the “Life of Johnson.” Times without 
number I had taken the fat volume in 
my hands, but always its half million 
words scared me away, as did a kind of 
vague feeling that the book was prob- 
ably rather hard going. Like, I hope, 


thousands of others, I needed “Young 
Boswell” to push mein. And I soon 
found that, like a great many others 
who have been using Boswell as a house- 
hold word, I did not have any real con- 
ception of what he is or what the “Life” 
is. 

There is, for instance, that most com- 
mon fallacy of all, that Boswell licked 
Johnson’s boots. Not until I was well 
started on the great adventure did the 
fact take hold of me that Boswell was a 
man in his own right, an intellect of 
commanding force, a personality who 
would almost inevitably have made an 
impress upon his time, even if Samuel 
Johnson had never been born. The pub- 
lication of “Young Boswell” of course 
reinforces this statement. Boswell had 
an admiration for Johnson that ap- 
proached veneration, but in many very 
material respects he differed sharply 
with him, and he did not hesitate to 
tell the czar of English literature so to 
his face, later taking care to register 
his own convictions in opposition to 
Johnson’s in his notes. And a close 
analysis of these instances of differences 
between them very often shows, in the 
light of subsequent history, that Boswell 
was right and the great Johnson wrong. 
As, for instance, in the case-of Johnson’s 
uncompromisingly Tory attitude on the 
revolt of the American colonies. Bos- 
well stood with Burke on the subject, 
while Johnson, yielding to the violent 
and unreasonable prejudices that char- 
acterized him all his life, was almost 
prepared to wish that the forebears of 
our present Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution had one neck, so that George 
III might place his foot upon it and 
hack it off. 

Boswell indeed defends Johnson 
against many and various charges made 
against him by the swarm of hasty 
biographers who published reminis- 
cences soon after Johnson’s death, and 
some of those defenses rather smell of 
special pleading. He seems to have 
looked upon Johnson as more or less his 
own private property, whom he alone 
should have a right to criticise—like a 
wife who finds fault with her husband 
but will not tolerate any one else saying 
anything against him. In all of which 
Boswell is extremely human and gives a 
display of unconscious self-revelation 
that makes one love him as well as re- 
spect him. And he venerates Johnson to 
so high a degree that the suspicion 
sometimes crosses the mind that the 
enemies of Johnson, whom, in his own 
phraseology, he “animadverts against,” 
were probably more than half right in 
their dislike of the “bear,” who was 
never more delighted than when he 
could contradict some one and could rub 
some one’s fur the wrong way. Boswell 
let slip no opportunity to call Johnson 
“that great and good man,” which 
phrase occurs in the “Life” scores of 
times, and he painstakingly dug up ex- 
amples of Johnson’s kindliness and 
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charity: he loved and was kind to his 
pet cat; he supported and gave a home 
for many years to blind Mrs. Williams; 
he took to his lodging a woman of the 
streets (almost like the hero in a 
present-day best-selling romantic novel), 
fed her, and then preached a little ser- 
mon to her to lead a better life. All of 
which incidents, and many more, are 
carefully recorded as illustrations of the 
fact that this “great and good man,” 
whom enemies persisted in calling harsh 
and cold, had a warm heart filled with 
pity for all unfortunate creatures. And 
again and again Boswell hints at secret 
charities of Johnson’s. Similar hints of 
course appear in the biographies of prac- 
tically all prominent men, so that they 
are almost taken for granted, whether 
based on fact or not. Curiously, Bos- 
well’s insistence that Johnson was at 
bottom a tender-hearted person creates 
the suspicion that he was not. On this 
point Boswell. seems to protest too 
much. And again curiously, we do not 
care to have the “bear” made out a 
tender-hearted man; tenderness is some- 
how out of drawing in Boswell’s picture. 
The “Life” is the story of an imperial 
mind in a _ ridiculous, mountainous 
body; a mind, moreover, made delight- 
fully human by its almost childish 
prejudices, its laughable contradictions, 
its admixture of reason and credulity, 
its strong hold on reality accompanied 
by half acceptance of spooks, its strong 
sense of personal independence living 
side by side with a belief in the divine 
right of kings and faith in what he calls 
“subordination to authority.” Along 
with all this Johnson may have been 
tender-hearted, and this quality may be 
illustrated by his attitude toward his 
pet cat—so much more rounded is Bos- 
well’s character than we are in the 
habit of expecting from even the best- 
drawn character in the _ best-written 
novel that tenderness might easily fit 
into the picture—but: somehow we are 
not much interested in this side of his 
character. It does not make much dif- 
ference either one way or the other. 
But Boswell was not merely a pane- 
gyrist, which character has been fixed 
upon him by many generations of text- 
book writers, so that most of us have 
been in the habit of smiling at him and 
have learned to think of thé verb “bos- 
wellizing” as almost a synonym for 
“boosting.” Again and again Boswell 
faithfully records Johnson’s faults. In 
this respect the “Life” is a most amaz- 
ing example of the scientific method in 
biography, used in an age when there 
were few precedents for this method. 
Even realists in fiction to-day who re- 
morselessly drag into the light the secret 
sins of their heroes might learn some- 
thing from this Scotch barrister, James 
Boswell, who had the courage to tell the 
truth about the friend he loved. . 
Consider the contrast between John- 
son’s “Prayers and Meditations,” pub- 
lished after his death, and Boswell’s 
picture of his subject’s physical life. 
The great scholar was a gluttdn, and 
Boswell takes pains on several occasions 
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from an old print 


BOSWELL’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERARY CLUB 


Boswell is qt the left, hat in hand; Dr. 


to tell us so. And his manner of doing 
it brings out the essential furce of John- 
son and constitutes a character touch 
that could not have been omitted with- 
out harming the picture. Boswell’s 
genius told him that this touch was 
necessary, and as a true artist he sup- 
plied it even though it hurt him. He 
tells us that Johnson ate so ravenously 
that the veins stood out on his forehead 
and the perspiration streamed down his 
great brow. Johnson was moderate in 
nothing—violent in his eating and drink- 
ing (and even in his fasting!) as well 
as in his spurts of prodigious intellec- 
tual labor. He was not a graceful kid 
glove, but a huge, rough, clumsy gaunt- 
let. He told Mrs. Thrale that Milton 
could carve a colossus from a rock, as 
he did in “Paradise Lost,” but that he 
could not cut a face on a cherry pit 
(referring to Milton’s supposed failure 
with the sonnet). And Boswell’s “Life” 
shows us Johnson himself as a colossus 
hewn from a mountain, not a polite 
manikin half ashamed to admit that he 
has a body. 

The great Johnson was jealous of his 
friend and one-time pupil, David Gar- 
rick, and Boswell makes no attempt to 
gloss over or excuse this small trait in 
his “great and good” friend. And how 
he would have marred his picture if he 
had! What could be more human and 
more natural than Johnson’s jealousy? 
Garrick and he come from the same 
country town to London at the same 
time, Garrick more or less under John- 
son’s protection. Garrick becomes an 
actor, a profession that Johnson de- 
spises. Johnson becomes the first liter- 
ary figure in England, but he does not 
earn money enough to make a decent ap- 
pearance until the time when his pen- 
sion is granted, while Garrick, younger 
and with a mind far less profound and 
with talents which, in Johnson’s opin- 
ion, are of far lower order, becomes a 
very rich man in a few years and wins 
the applause of all Lendon with his act- 
ing. Johnson was human, and Boswell’s 
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genius consists largely in this, that he 
resisted the temptation to dehumanize 
him. 

But Boswell as a realist never appears 
to better advantage than at that difficult 
point in the biography where he de- 
scribes Johnson on his deathbed suppli- 
cating God to pardon his sins and calling 
himself the chief of sinners. John- 
son himself, long before, had called this 
phrase as used by St. Paul a figure of 


speech, and what would have been sim- 
pler for Boswell than to call it that now 


and let it go at that? But Boswell had 
a literary conscience, and he was an 
honest man. He had made a contract, 
consciously or unconsciously, with him- 
self to portray Johnson as he was, and 
now the difficult time had come to refer 
to a phase of Johnson’s life that less 
courageous biographers would have 
passed over in silence. Johnson was 
plagued with “violent blood,” he tells us 
honestly—leaving Johnson meanwhile to 
linger in his death agony—and he some- 
times fell before the assaults of passion. 
And the instances when he had not lived 
up to the idealS that he was constantly 
setting for himself in his “Prayers and 
Meditations” must have preyed upon his 
mind in that last hour, his biographer 
thinks. Boswell devotes several pages to 
Johnson’s departures from virtue, but he 
does it with a reticence and with an art 
that are the marks of the genius. It is 
realism at its best. It is needed to com- 
plete the picture of Johnson, and Bos- 
well is courageous enough to supply it. 
In the same way he has the courage to 
tell us of Johnson’s great fear of death, 
which is referred to perhaps a score of 
times. Who but a man of unusual 
stamina would have given so much .em- 
phasis to a fact that was so very likely 
to detract from the heroic proportions 
of his subject? 

And while on the subject of Boswell! 
as realist, there are few of the most ad- 
vanced disciples of “naturalism” to-day 
who know better how to crowd their 
pages with significant details for the 
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purpose of making their figures step out 
of the book as living beings. Tax- this 
little detail, among a large mass of 
others used to bring the actual Johnson 
before our mind’s eye: 

Such was the irritability of his 
blood, that not only did he pare his 
nails to the quick; but scraped the 
joints of his fingers with a penknife, 
till they seemed quite red and raw. 

What an eye the man had for details 
that make us believe in the authenticity 
of his character, and what a Tealistic 
novelist he might have been! It is sig- 
nificant that he was a great admirer of 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” the first great 
English realistic novel, in direct opposi- 
tion to Johnson’s violently expressed 
opinion that “Tom Jones” was rubbish 
and that “Clarissa Harlowe” was the 
great novel of that generation. 

But, in spite of his failure to appre- 
ciate “Tom Jones,” Johnson was some- 
thing of a realist himself, which has an 
odd sound to us who seem to think that 
it is our own generation that has dis- 
covered realism. “If nothing but the 
bright side of characters should be 
shewn,” he tells Boswell, “we would sit 
down in despondency, and think it ut- 
terly impossible to imitate them in any- 
thing.” Hence he is all for telling the 
whole truth about a man. Boswell had 
Johnson’s own authority for not omit- 
ting from his record his hero’s discredit- 
able affairs with women and the other 
departures from virtue that may reason- 
ably be looked for in a person of such 
vigor and vitality. 

And the whole effect is of course what 
might be expected when one honest, 
vigorous intellect sets out to describe 
another. Johnson stands forth as a real 
man, commanding, imperial, inflexibly 
honest; an intellectual colossus; loving 
praise, but too proud to practice the arts 
of courting it; independent and free and 
high-spirited; publicly telling the great 
Lord Chesterfield to go to the hot place, 
or words to that general effect; domi- 
nating the intellectual life of his genera- 
tion; the companion of lords and ladies 
and scholars and wits and more than 
holding his own among them by virtue 
of his intellectual superiority; accepting 
a pension from his King, but having it 
distinctly understood that it was not to 
interfere with the freedom of expression 
of his political views—and all this hon- 
estly portrayed without leaving out the 
human touches of weaknesses and preju- 
dices and sins that help to stamp the 
figure as authentic and that breathe into 
it the spirit of life. All in all, it is an 
amazing performance; and during these 
many years I was under the impression 
that Boswell was a mere shadow of 
Johnson, a literary sycophant! Ané 
there are probably thousands of well- 
read men and women who are still un- 
der that impression. No characterless 
manikin could have achieved the “Life 
of Johnson;” it would have been too 
amazing a paradox for belief. 

And, above all, the “Life of Johnson” 
is interesting. It is not a sea of words 
against the current of which one must 
swim with all one’s might with teeth 
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set to get through it. After a few pages 
this sea enfolds the swimmer with a 
loving embrace. 
artist, and that makes all the difrerence. 
One forgets that the book contains half 
a.million words because often the words 
glow and _ unconsciously bring that 
brightness to the eye and that flush of 
pleasure to the cheek that mark the dis- 
tinction between a task and a pleasure 
in reading. 

And Boswell is so amazingly modern 
that the impact of his personality on the 
present-day reader comes with astonish- 
ing force. It has been pointed out by 
reviewers of “Young Boswell” that he 
was essentially the present-day reporter 
—a kind of super-reporter who knows 
all the tricks of that ultra-modern pro- 
fession. But it has not been pointed out 
that he could probably give pointers even 
to the most up-to-the-minute present- 
day politician as well. As a single 
instance, there is the trick of getting a 
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statesman’s views before the public by 
having somebody write him a letter and 
getting his answer for publication. 
Tumulty, clever politician, used that 
trick many times during the late Ad- 
ministration, by his own admission in 
his recent book. But Tumulty did not 
invent it. A century and a half ago the 
idea occurred to Boswell, and we find 
him coolly proposing to Johnson to use 
it. And it is gratifying to learn that 
Johnson was not above such little inno- 
cent tricks and that he was hugely 
pleased when it succeeded. Oh, James 
Boswell, barrister, had plenty of arrows 
in his quiver, and he had a kind of 
greatness that was indeed different from 
Johnson’s, but that in many ways had 
as rich a flavor. Is it not about time 
that the teachers and writers who have 
built up this myth about Boswell’s su- 
pine subserviency to his hero should 
actually read the “Life of Johnson” and 
learn to tell the truth about its author? 
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FICTION 


LINCOLN, AND OTHER BILLY 
The 


HE KNEW 
BROWN STORIES. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

This book brings together’ three 
stories of Lincoln that are by way of 
becoming famous in our expanding Lin- 
coln literature—“‘He Knew Lincoln,” 

“Father Abraham,” and “In Lincoln’s 

Chair.” To these has been added “Back 

in *58,” a story in similar vein hereto- 

fore unpublished in book form. If these 
stories throw light on no new facet of 

Lincoln’s character, they formulate with 

admirable simplicity the tradition of 

homely wit and high purpose which pro- 
vides the most familiar approach to our 
greatest National figure. 


POETRY 

KINFOLKS: KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN RHYMES. 

By Ann Cobb. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $1.50. 

“Kinfolks” was published last spring, 
but we have been withholding our com- 
ment until we could secure a picture of 
its reluctant author to present to our 
readers. Many of them, we feel sure, 
must have read with sympathy and ap- 
preciation the various poems of the 

















MISS ANN COBB, AUTHOR OF “KINFOLKS,” 
PLAYING UPON A KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN 
DULCIMER 


Kentucky mountains from Miss Cobb’s 
pen which have appeared in The Outlook. 
These Outlook poems, together with 
others of equal merit, are included in 
the present volume. We know of no 
writer of dialect poems who has a deeper 


- understanding of the hearts and minds 


of the people portrayed than Miss Cobb. 
Her volume is a very real and human 


‘contribution to American poetry. 


MUSIC, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER ARTS 

ART OF THE MOVING PICTURE (THE). By 
Vachel Lindsay. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $3. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition 
of a book first published seven years 
ago. It is interesting for its vigorous 
and imaginative attempt to formulate a 
new theory of «esthetics on the concep- 
tion of “architecture, sculpture, and 
painting in motion.” Mr. Lindsay, bet- 
ter known assuredly as one of our most 
individual contemporary poets, was for 
a time a painter and a student of paint- 
ing. This book reveals his serious pre- 
occupation with art and his intense con- 
viction that its function is to serve a 
moral purpose. In criticism, as in verse, 
he has all the emotional frenzy and his- 
trionic power of the revivalist. Mr. Will 
H. Hays might find in this book a 
groundwork for an evolution of the 
“movies.” 

PRACTICAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. By E. J. 


Wall. The Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Photographers of a scientific turn of 
mind will find in this book abundant 
data for the various processes by which 
color photographs may be made. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MY DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND. By Stephen 
Leacock. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Leacock’s humor has never been 
more enjoyable than in this book. He 
contrives to touch up the foibles and fol- 
lies of Englishmen and Americans alike, 
and without giving offense in either 
direction. Capital reading! 
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Builds for Permanence — 


EW cities of her size enjoy the industrial im- 
WY scccaues of Scranton, Pennsylvania. For 
Scranton is the metropolis of the world’s great- 
est anthracite coal fields—the business center 
of a district that for years to come will be 
the chief source of the Nation’s supply of this 
indispensable commodity. So, when Scranton 
builds, she builds for permanence. 


It is but natural, therefore, that the principal 
buildings are covered with Barrett Specification 
Roofs. For no other roofs are so durable—no 
other roofs are guaranteed against upkeep ex- 
pense by a 20-year Surety Bond. 


The architects of Scranton endorse Barrett 
Specification Roofs unanimously. They know 
that, cost and durability both considered, these 
roofs are the most economical. They know 
that, from the first layers of Specification Pitch 
and Specification Felt to the final thick wear- 
ing surface of gravel and slag, every ounce of 
material used is indispensable to the unequalled 
service and fire protection these roofs provide. 

The guarantee on a Barrett Specification Roof is in the 
form of a dond, issued by The U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. of Baltimore, without cost to the owner. This bond is 
positive protection against all repair expense during the 
bonded period. It is issued when the roof is 5,000 square 
feet or larger and located in a town of 25,000 or more, or 
in a smaller place where our inspection service is available. 


There are two types of Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs 
—Type “AA” Roof, bonded for 20 years; and Type “ A” 
Roof, bonded for 10 years. 


Copies of The Barrett Specification sent free on request. 


The Gault Company 


New York Chicago pate delphia Boston St. Loui 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to udvise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers. facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Toe OUTLOOK FrnanciaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





BONDS VERSUS STOCKS 


return of all investments; next come preferred stocks; 

bond yields are the lowest of any. This is another way 
of saying that bonds are the safest investments, that preferred 
stocks rank second in this respect, and common stocks last, for 
of course safety is usually in inverse ratio to the size of the 
yield. The fact that some common stocks are safer investments 
than some preferred stocks, or even bonds, and that some pre- 
ferred stocks are safer than some bonds does not change the 


\ S a general proposition common stocks yield the highest 


general rule, and in our present discussion of bonds and st 
we are using only high-grade examples of each. 

When a man is seeking investment for his money, the q 
tion he asks himself is, “What shall I buy?” In the secu 
market three possibilities are open to him: common stoc 
preferred stocks, and bonds. He must make a choice, and, w 
the thought in mind that a brief discussion of these three ki 
of securities may prove helpful to those of our readers 
have funds to invest, we shall attempt to set forth the m 




















Use this booklet—and 


request to our nearest office. 


the service behind it 


HEN you send for our monthly booklet of 

Investment Recommendations, you should 
feel assured that personal service is also available to 
you in the selection of sound investments. 


The booklet lists and describes, every month, a 
large number of attractive bonds which we recom- 
mend for investment. If, in addition to the informa- 
tion which it gives, you desire more detailed 
explanation of our offerings, or if you wish other 
investment assistance, our representatives at any of 
our offices are prepared to serve you, either in 
person or by correspondence. 


We shall be pleased to send you a copy of the 
current issue of Investment Recommendations, upon 





Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA.” HARTFORD, CONN. READING, PA. 
NEW YORK BOSTON, ge nevnteiirtetheg N.Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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characteristics of bonds and these two 


nnot} @sses of stocks. 
ation In favor of bonds is the fact that they 


° are secured by definitely described prop- 
'vice.t orty pledged for the payment of interest 
ork. and principal. A bondholder is a credi- 
tor, a man who has loaned money, and 
in exchange has received from the bor- 
rower a promise backed by a pledge of 
property to guarantee that upon a cer- 
i stodgy tain date the face value of his loan will 
be repaid, and that in the meantime he 
re qu Will receive interest at a certain speci- 
secur@ fied rate. He has no stake in the com- 
stocl Dany’s earnings other than that they be 
id, wg sufficient to pay him the interest due. 
.e kigy If unexampled prosperity should fall to 
rs wh the company’s lot, he does not share in 
e m@ it. He receives the same rate of inter- 
est he did when earnings were less. 
On the other hand, he need not worry 
greatly about periods of adversity. He 
receives the same rate of interest at 
such times too. And if interest is not 
paid, he can, in company with the hold- 
ers of the same issue of bonds, take over 
the property pledged for their payment, 
have it sold, and share in the proceeds 
to an amount equal to the face value of 
his bond and the unpaid interest. In 
er words, a bond is a conservative 
xsstment in that it is not seriously 
‘ted by business fluctuations and 
ations in the size of the company’s 
nings. A bond is bought for the in- 
ne it yields, and not for the sake of 
ussible gain: A bond presents fewer 
elements of risk than stocks, and, this 
being the case, is the sort of an invest- 
ment for the person of small means, who 
cannot afford to take chances with the 
little he has. High-grade bonds, further, 
are always acceptable as collateral in 
case the owner wishes to borrow on 
them, for they are not only good se- 
curity, but are readily convertible into 
cash, as there is an excellent market for 
im the best classes of bonds.. During the 
im past year or two the bond market, in 
| fact, has been more active than the mar- 
ket for stocks, the demand for high- 
| grade, non-speculative investments being 

im unexampled. 

There is always a brisk demand for 
the best preferred stocks too. Many 
preferred stocks are decidedly in the 
class of investment securities, and one 
advantage they have over bonds is that 
as a general rule their yield is higher. 
Another item in their favor is the fact 
that dividends are free of the normal 

™, income tax, and this circumstance fur- 
ther increases the net yield of stocks as 
compared with bonds. Stock dividends, 
however, as contrasted with bond inter- 
est are entirely dependent upon earn- 
ings. The first money a company earns 
over and above expenses must be used 
for the payment of interest on its obli- 
gations, and bonds are decidedly an obli- 
gation. Shares of stock, however, are 
more in the nature of participating cer- 
tificates, entitling the holder to divi- 
dends, if earned, but not otherwise. 
Preferred stocks are usually “pre- 
‘erred as to dividends and assets.” That 
is to say, they are entitled to dividends 
before any distribution can be made on 
the common stock, and in case of a dis- 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL 


WASHINGTON enjoys the distinction of being 
the only city in America which has directly 
back of it the tremendous power of the United 
States Government in improvement and 
development. 


Our 7% Safeguarded First Mortgage Invest- 


ments are secured by improved, income-produc- 


ing property in Washington, and have behind 
them our record of no loss to any investor in 
forty-nine years. 


These investments are offered in denominations 
of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, with a choice 
of maturities from two years to ten years. 
Under our Investment Savings Plan partial 
payments earn 7%. 


Write today. for Booklet O-7 


© Yee FE. H.SMITH @MPANY 
ounded 1573 


First Mortgage Investments 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





hat’s 
| Coming 
This Fall? 


Will the Bull Market continue this Fall ? 
* Will bonds sell higher? 
How about money rates? 


Babson's 
REPORTS 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“The Fall Outlook’’, just off the press, 
gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and forcasts com- 
ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 


Report on Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet—“Getting 
the Most from Your Money”’—is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mai 


Seseeseeeeee MEMO GESSPRRREEEBE 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roex W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Bulletin J37 
and booklet “Getting 
the Most from Your 
Money’’—gratis. 











Organizing a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on 
the popular, COMMON LAW plan under a 
pure DECLARATION OF TRUST. Any- 
one, anywhere, can fill in DEMAREE 
STANDARD FORMS, issue shares and 
begin doing business at once. Insist upon 
DEMAREE FORMS, the original, nation- 
ally-accepted forms, approved and used by 
well known attorneys. Send for large, free 
pamphlet (D-19) containing much informa- 
tion that you will need. C.S. DEMAREE, 
Legal Blank Printer, 708 Walnut, Kansas 
City, Mo, 














SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 
If you are an investor you owe it to yourself to read 
F R E E bry i raat i“ - date 5 win 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Avenue. New York 


Physical Standards 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This is the “ Height-Weight”’ system whose 
description in The Outlook of March 15 
gained such wide and favorable opinion 
from school-heads, physical directors, school- 
nurses, medical examiners, and parents 
‘This hand-book contains the tables complete for boys and 
girls, and young men and women, with complete directions. 
It enables one to judge an individual according to the type 
of bnild, to make obvious where special exercise is advisable, 
and to distinguish actual improvement from mere growth. 
$2.00, Postpaid 
The Academy Press, Carteret Place, Orange, N. J. 
(Individual record blanks and containers supp'ied by the Academy Press) 
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solution of the company the preferred 
stockholders would get their share of 
the assets—after the fixed obligations 
have been discharged—before anything 
could be given to the holders of the com- 
mon stock. 

Dividends on preferred stocks are usu- 
ally limited to a certain amount per 
share, just as bond interest is fixed and 
determined. Sometimes it is provided 
that after a certain percentage is paid 
on the preferred and a like amount on 
the common both classes shall share 
equally in any further distribution. 
This, however, is rather the exception 
than the rule. 

In many instances, the amount of divi- 
dends a preferred issue can receive be- 
ing limited, the common stock dividends 
are considerably higher, for dividends 
on common stocks are not limited at all, 
and if earnings are high enough the 
common may pay two or three times as 
much as the preferred. In the case of 
one of our large railway systems, for 
instance, the preferred stock pays $4 a 
share a year and the common $10. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
common stocks are almost entirely de- 
pendent for their value upon earnings, 
and, as business conditions change, 
earnings are bound to fluctuate and the 
size Of the dividends vary. It being the 
case that earnings are liable to fluctuate 
and that the security for stocks are 
dividends, stocks are speculative, their 
value varying with the size of earnings. 
Uncertainty is what makes an invest- 
ment speculative, and no one can with 
certainty predict or foresee the size of 
earnings. Companies with established 
businesses are almost certain to earn 
something on their capitalization. Bond 
interest being a charge on these earn- 
ings ahead of dividends, interest is more 
of a certainty than dividends. Preferred 
dividends having a claim on earnings 
prior to common dividends, preferred 
stocks are surer of paying their divi- 
dends than are common stocks, so that 
common stocks rank last and the ele- 
ment of uncertainty is greatest in their 
case. 

Suppose a corporation has outstanding 
$10,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds, $3,000,- 
000 of 7 per cent preferred stock, and 
$7,000,000 of common. If net earnings 
amount to $2,000,000 a year, it will be 
applied as follows: $500,000 for interest 
on the bond issue and $210,000 for the 
preferred stock dividend, leaving $1,290,- 
000 of earnings on the common, or at 
the rate of over $18 a share. However, 
it is probable that a considerable por- 
tion of the $18 will be held in the treas- 
ury. In this case the common stock 
would seem to be a more attractive in- 
vestment than either the bonds or the 
preferred stock. But suppose a bad year 
comes along and earnings fall to $1,000,- 
000. What happens then? Well $500,000 
is used for interest on the bonds, $210,- 
000 for the preferred dividends, and the 
balance, amounting to the equivalent of 
a little over 4 per cent, will probably be 
kept in the treasury and no disburse- 


13 September 


Ribbon Ship of the 
Atlantic 


“*“MAURETANIA” 


The Luxury Cruise Next Winter 
A notable event in Cruising His- 
tory From New York, Feb. 10, 
1923. $950up—write for details. 


American Express 
Travel Dept. 


65 Broadway 
New York 


“LACONIA” 


the first Cruise Ship to go completely 
around the World 

130 Days—from New York 
November 21, 1922 

Inland excursions from all 

ports of call $1500 up — 
write for details: Travel 
Dept., 65 Broadway, 
New York 


Repeating the 
Successful Cruise 
Tours of the past three winters 


The S. S.“EBRO” 


to SOUTH AMERICA 
from New York, Jan. 24, 1923 
68 days—$1890 and up. 
Also special bi-weekly tours to the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition 
American Express 
Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, N. Y. 








The old standard for hand- 
writing established over 
60 years ago. 10 sample 
pens different patterns, gilt, 
silvered and bronze finish 
sent on receipt of 10 
cents, including a32-page 
booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

ment made un the common.. The com- 
mon in this case will not be considered 
as attractive an investment as formerly, 
and its price will drop tremendously. 
Suppose a still worse year ensues and 
earnings are only $600,000. Interest on 
the bonds will be paid, but nothing on 
the preferred or common stocks. If 
earnings were only $400,000, interest 
would probably still be paid on the 
bonds, the deficit made up by dipping 
into the treasury, but the two classes of 
stocks would of course again be ignored. 

It is possibilities such as these that 
make bonds the best investments, that 
cause preferred stocks to rank second 
and common stocks last. And every in- 
vestor in making up his mind about 
what to buy should remember that it is 
wise to consider the possibility of ad- 
versity as well as prosperity. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


| Mages Mutper is a daily newspaper 
LA editor; editor of the bi-monthly 
magazine “Michigan Out-of-Doors;” and 
the author of four novels, the last of 
which, “The Sand Doctor,” was pub- 
lished in 1921 by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


7 s to biographical data,” writes 

George L. Moore, “mine are the 
short and simple annals of the poor. I 
have been a student most of my life ex- 
cept for four years spent at Wesleyan 
University, and to earn my bread I have 
worked for newspapers. My permanent 
home is in Wellesley, Massachusetts, but 
for some months I have been in Europe. 
I claim considerable distinction, being, 
I am sure, the only American over here 
not investigating conditions.” 


= Sr. Loe STRACHEY, compatriot 
and fellow-journalist of Lord North- 
cliffe, is editor and proprietor of the 
London “Spectator.” He was educated 
at Balliol College, Oxford University, 
and has been a journalist in London 
since 1884. 


EPHINE HuMPHREY, in private life 

Mrs. Wallace Weir Fahnestock, is a 
writer of considerable charm and appeal. 
She is the author of several volumes, 
including “Recollections of My Mother,” 
“The Edge of the Woods,” “The Home- 
stead,” and “The Sword of the Spirit.” 
Her home is in Dorset, Vermont. 


o list Mr. An- 

drew Ten Eyck’s 
various activities 
would more than 
fill the Contribu- 
tors’ Gallery from 
end to end. Stu- 
dent, lawyer,  sol- 
dier, writer—these 
are general terms 
which cover but partially the fields of 
effort in which he has been engaged. 
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Squeaking means friction. Friction 
means premature wearing out—ex- 

ense. 

ubricate your auto springs with 3-in- 
One Oil—the easy way. y tat in an 
instant. Keeps your hands clean. 
Don’t jack up your car. Don’t loosen 
the clips. Don’t use a spring spreader. 
Do nothing but just this : Squirt 3-in- 
One along the edges of the leaves and 
on the ends of the springs. Its pene- 
trating power is wonderful. It works 


End Magneto Troubles 


by oiling your magneto (any make) with 
3-in-One, the oil that never clogs a bearing 
or burns at any rate of speed. It lubricates 


out every vestige of gum and dirt. Result 
—a fat, hot spark at just the right firing in- 
stant. Magneto manufacturers recommend 
3-in-One. 


Ford Commutators 


need 3-in-One. Makes cranking far easier. 
No dust or dirt can collect in the commu- ¥ 
tator when 3-in-One is . The oil keeps 
it bright and clean. Every Ford owner 
should try this. 





Keep Your Car Bright 


by using 3-in-One on the varnished body 
surfaces. It beautifies the car and hardens 
the high finish. Prevents rust on the metal 


the delicate a perfectly and works ee. Puts a fine polish on nickel parts. 
rightens up the windshi 
the upholstery and leather cushions. 


The Handy Oil Can 


full of 3-in-One, is the convenient pack 
for_motorists. 


FREE 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 SS. Broadway, New York 





Stop it— With 3-in-One 


its way between the leaves—lubricates 
them perfectly—stops the squeak. 
3-in-One prevents rust forming be- 
tween the ledee—the cause of nearly 
all spring breakage. Apply 3-in-One 
once a week, then the Bar: 
leaves will always 
slide freely and the 
springs ride easier. 

ew springs lose their 
stiffness if 3-in-One 
is used. 


THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 


LUBRICATES 


ield. rves 


age 
Get a can tor your car 


Liberal sample of 3-in-One and 
Special Automobile Circular. 














How Disobedience Gave. 
to a Tug at the Heart-Strings 


AS your child ever looked 

defiantly up into your eyes 
and said, ‘I won’t!’’? When Bobby 
said it to me I could hardly be- 
lieve my ears. He had always 
been so willing and obedient. A 
sudden fear clutched my heart. 
I knew that this was not some- £ 
thing to be passed by lightly. For (aj 
I felt that, if uncorrected, it was 
just a forerunner of many of the 
things I had noticed with dismay 
inother children—disrespect, wilfulness, selfish- 
ness, ill-temper and jealousy. 
_, 1 was afraid that this single act would build 
itself into a habit. My fears began to be realized 
as day after day I found no true solution to the 
problem. And then I learned a secret that opened 
to me the innermost portals of my child’s heart 
—and disobedience vanished almost magically. 
Just a little tug at the heart-strings and this 
problem and all that came later were solved. 


I Learn this Secret 


A great friend of mine was the mother of an adorable 
little girl, Judith. This happy mother told me the se- 
cret of the Parents Association, an organization of 
30,000 parents. ‘‘For the first time,’’ she said, “there 
is now a scientific method in child training, fo 
on the principle that confidence is the basis of control. 
This new system really shows you how in your own 
home to correct the cause of disobedience, ulness, 





untruthfulness, and other dangerous habits which, if Oh 








not properly remedied, lead to seri- 
ous consequences, It removes the 
cause—not by punishment or scold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation 
along lines which are amazingly easy 
for any parent instantly to apply.” 
“This new system has been put in- 
to the form of an Illustrated Course 
for the busy parent. Judith and I owe 
a tremendous lot to the Parents’ As- 
sociation and it is producing remark- 
able and immediate results for thou- 
: sands of parents in all parts of the 
world. It is also endorsed by leading educators. It 
covers all ages from cradle to eighteen years.”’ 


Coupon Brings Free Book .“ 





Needless to say I wrote at once for the 7 
free book of the Parents’ Association, “ Free 
mC ethods in Child Training,” 7 Book 
ich describes the ne tt 
the Parents’ ‘Association Tod its Coupen 


work, If you are a parent you too 7 _.,Parents’ Associ- 
wil want to read this startling ‘/ ation, Dept 18. 

- The little coupon Pleasan Ohio. 
low will bring it to you at fy 8 


once. So why not mail it, Pl 


send me your book, 


lease 
without any obligation A, “New Methods in Child Train- 
on your part, t ~— 0 sng This does not obligate 
Parents’ Associ- 
ation. - 
ment 18, ame. 
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Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 


the address, for each insertion. 





Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, *“‘Board and Rooms,” 
The first word of each 
to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 


“Help Wanted,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
“Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


SECTION 


If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Country Board 





“The Best in Travel’ 


Cruises to the 
5 Continent 
“The Best in Travel” 


Rio Centennial Cruise 


(Including the West Indies) 
45 days from New York to New 





York. Feb. %, 1923 on new S.S 








“Reliance”. Visits West Indies, 
Panama, Sovth America, the Expo- 
sition. Send for ship's plan and rates 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


Feb. 10, ’23 


s.s. 
“Rotterdam” 


A delightful Winter Cruise of about 
two months on the famous S.S."Rot- 
terdam”. Visiting the Azores, Ma- 
deira, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Corsica, 
Naples, Athens, Egypt, Hoty Land, 
Monte Carlo and many other places. 
$625 up—New York to New York 





2 Cruises Round-the-World 


125 days of expertly planned travel. 

Visiting avana, anama, San 

Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 4 cove) 

China, Phili 

(4 days) India (21 —- New es Se. 
“Resolute” and “Volendam” Jan. 

9 and 16, 1923. Rates $1050 upwards 











Write for the Booklets you desire 


Raymond & WhitcombCo. 
22% Beacon Street, Boston 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





TF A> “OO << SS 


CONDUCTED TRAVEL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Nile Cruises in 
Private Steamer 


Also Round the World Tours 





For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


EGYPT ano PALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious 
tours. Small parties. Splendid 
leadership. Booklet ready. 


TEMPLE TOUR 





65-A Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster |: 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and eA 
ping section. ithin five minutes’ walk 

all pemengel theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those | poe the beat accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 








REDUCED RATES DURING SUMMER 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


Hotel Hargrav2 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to izd 8t. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoinin: ng Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 























Hotels and Resorts 
CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 











NEW YORK 


Interpreek Lodge 
Adirondacks oP Ueteas 
Keene Valley, N.Y. Teesen June 1-Octo- 
ber 1. Very heart of ay peaks. Rooms 
available only for September. Rates $18 and 
$20. Lllustrated booklet. M. E. Luck, Prop. 


FENTON HOUSE 4@!rendacks 


18 Cottages 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 

















room, electric lights, hot and cold water. G: 
tennis court. Six miles from Santa Barbara, | and rest. Write for folder and Te 
two miles from ocean. Booklet. Address C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 
Manager, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara. | = —————— 
CONNECTICUT Apartments 
; To let, comfortable furnished apart- 
The Wayside Inn Italy ment from November 1. Conveniently 


NEW MILFORD, Co, Con 
In the foothills of the en Open ali the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours om New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 





Raymond - Whitcomb 


TOURS & CRUISES 








FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘j\.r° 


an organizer ar. Establish = 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey 8t., Brooklyn. 





4 ber beauty, fascination, and mys; 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trafic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


uiet, cosy little house by the sea. Private 
baths. Descriptive booklet. Special rates after 
September 7th. 18th season. 


Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,.*t, 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen- 
eral use. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
Cool fern room. “‘Crow’s nest” outlook. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Tennis. Cream, berries, fruit, eggs, chickens. 
$15, $18, $21, $25 a week. Tel. Wellesley 71342. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Overlooking KIMBALL LAKE 
near the hite Mountains 
The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. "Make your reservations now for Sept. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, a climbing, —— around the 

camp-fire Private cabins. 
BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 

















and pleasantly situated. M 
yy mee STEEGE, 4, Via Montebello, j—_ 


Health Resorts 











Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

rk, flower and vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. Write Sor booklet 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Gum 

16 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 

iable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 

‘ort and convenience. Accommodations of 

ae que: prsonter of the nereors “h. 
tem a — Fred. W. Seward, Sr. 

Fred. Seward, Jr., M. Dd. Goshen, N.Y. 











Morristown ,N. J. Gm Oly Sane Park 
wo very attractive e room phant Park or 
minutes padry Fang pte, commut- 


sing] 
ng. Excellent cuisine, comfort and home life. ' 


Board Wanted 
PAYING GUESTS 


Member of Outlook staff and his wife desire 
$0 share a pleasant home as paying guests 
from October 1 to June 1 wi in reasonable 
commuting distance of New York. 
facilities are required and location near colt 
club desired. 3,165, Outlook. 


Real Estate 
FLORIDA 
In Florida—For Rent 


Two completely furnished cottages, modern 
pa ag one 3 oy — aa ‘o for 
pane tomy other 8 ro rooms, ——— & Do es os sun 

rlor ock, » $500, ovember till May. 
Ey TWLATR: Cocoa, , Box M. Fishing, 
ER, Faving tout aw tay River. Secure now. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR SALE pera eteblished faiie 


quipped tea-room. Splendid opportunity 
ix two friends. Address 7,947, Outlook. 


NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE 
Unusual 11-Room Cottage 


with 2 baths, 150 ft. front and depth, on 
Orange Mountain, 8. Oran e 
Rooms are small excegs ve very large anc u- 
tiful living-room, which is as e as the 
others combined, paneled, with large fire 
place and chimney a) gallery. Copied from 
a French farm manor. A most qporopriats 
house for music-lovers and aol with = 
tistic tastes. Reduced to $19, 
C.K. Taylor, Carteret Academy, cane, Wy 


NEW YORE 
FOR REN Tow : electric ight rin 


peter, furnace, chicken house. 
CHILD, Brookhaven, Long Is 4 N. Y 


For Sale, Colonial Cottage Mote. 
improvenenta, i beautiful Adirondack vi 
lage. Price $15,000. Address 8,147, Outlook 






































BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Any subject, immediate reading and re 
porranoes Publishers, 308 Walnut St., 

el 

ween POEMS, ESSAYS, PLAY 

NTED. We teach write: 





you how 
ae and a ~ sell. ‘Publication of you 
work guaranteed ye method. Walhamo 
ayette Building, Phil 


kk J, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOM 
ATES poo B anguees. t 
exempted, 4 en ermane 
ible. Ask civoulars.. Home Bui. 
Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


LIVE STOCK 


Diiere' OWNERS, amateur or profession 
tps is your opportunity. New kk, “* Ce 
Dogs,” free, —_—- el ful, instructi 

A ioiellen on feeding, t trainin 
Every dog owner oe it. 
with a3 months’ trial subscription to ‘* Spor 
a be ee ’ America’s 8 popular illustrat 
. Send 25c Sod 


— 
com - 8 man’s Digest P 
(cto Co., tampa) Sports Bidg., Cincinnati, C 


ROOMS TO RENT 


PROFESSIONAL woman would share N 
York suburban home with small family. C: 
jw deny modern housekeeping facilities. 2, 

utlook. 
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BY THE 


vistror to the recent Book Fair in ( 

Florence, Italy, says in the “Ameri- 
ean Printer” that among the surprises of 
the fair was a large exhibit from Soviet 
containing many newspapers. 
“One would think,” he says, “that when 
the Soviet presses are not busy printing 
currency they print newspapers.” 
land’s exhibit of books and posters was 
distinctive and artistic, in the opinion 
of this observer, while “Gerniany in her 
shrewd and clever manner had arranged 
avery large exhibit.” America was repre- 
sented, but only in a small way, 
meager representation being due in part 
to the late day at which many American ] | 
houses were notified of the fair.” 


Russia, 


The tribulations of a non-Italian- | | 
speaking visitor to the Florence Book 
Fair are humorously hit off by the 
writer above quoted, in describing his 
attempt to get to the Pitti Palace. 
wrote “Palazzo Pitti” on a piece of paper | 
and showed it to the cab driver. 
man seemed to understand, and started. 
“After a while he seemed to become 
possessed of a bright idea, for he turned 
and rattled off a lot of words among 
‘Michelangelo.’ I 
repeated the word to show that I under- 
stood that much. Soon we began to go 
and becoming uneasy I 
again -showed him my pad with the 
He stopped “ 


which I recognized 


up a grade, 


words ‘Palazzo Pitti’ on it. 
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Epowarp C. Focc. 
MANAGING DIRECTORS. 







reeTn AVENUE @ 
hagee lecsscre PARK 


Ew Yorx 


Two hotels that 
enjoy world-wide 
fame for their lux- 
appoint- 
ments, charming 


urious 


surroundings and | 
most excellent 


\\ cuisine. 


f Popular prices. 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








DLETITIANS, cafeteria nag govern- 
esses, matrons, ho uper 
— Miss Richards, Sreskianhe, R. 1. Box 5 

Fast Side. Boston Office, Trinity Court, 16 
Jackson Hall, Fridays, 11 to 1. Address 
Providence. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
aud private schocia. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars, Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

DIRECTORY for secretaries and social 
egy Miss Richards, Providence, R. 1. 
Box 5 East Side. Boston office, Trinity Court, 
lt Jackson Hall, Fridays 11 to 1. ‘Address 
Providence. 

Ww ae lag = eel i subjects. Good 

vacancies in Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 a siete 














with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on —— You can i Pan) 
stationery, but wis. 


o you want to? 
second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

HEAVY weight, Kalma Linen Finish folded 

note size stationery, om. = Fo blue. 
vuff, or gray. Your name and eee Poa 
on 100 sheets and 75 nee emmy 1 de jivered. 
West of Denver 10% extra. Dept. H, Para- 
mount Paper Co., Kalamazoo, ia 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after 3 months’ spare-time study or 
money refunded. eet lent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-27. Standard 
lusiness Training lustitute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessar’ We train you by mail and put 
you in toue » with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, ge week, quick advance- 
mae air Write for free book, 

BIG. ~ SPPORTUNITY, ” Lewis 
Hate Training Schools, Room 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED-—A refined,educated woman with 








« knowledge of French i - a family consisting 


of a widower, two boys of fourteen and thir- 
teen, and a girl of gloves years, to supervise 
«ud have charge. Near New York. Children 


attend school. Please r eply, givin e, ref- 
rrences, and qualifications. aki “4 Bo : x 234, 
Scarsdale, N. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED—A young college woman as 


assistant chaperon in a school who would like 
to be trained to becomea secretary. 2,095, 
Outlook. 


WANTED—First floor worker for Sytem, 
ber 20, to cook, serve, and clean. Miers 
woman preferred. Salary $75. Short Hil J. 
2,100, Outlook. 

WANTED, separately or ether, two ex- 

rienced, tid Ry AE roopectable. young’ women. 

ne as cook, the othe ress-parlor maid 
in small email 2 » private a "Pueees home, 
Hudson River town. American, English, or 
Scotch Protestants preferred. Address, stat- 
ing pee experience, and references. 2,108, 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Protestant ne. 
ion, woman of experience between ages of 20 
and 30, to assist with care and responsibility 
of four boys. Box 385, Haverford, Pa. 

WANTED—Young nursery governess for 
boy 9 and girl 5 years. In country, near New 
York. 2,099, Outlook. 

WANTED—Pro testant governess in west- 
ern Massachusetts for two children, seven and 
five and —— ir] and boy both in school 
mornin; ealth and even Goneanion 
required. : be al able to sew well, fond of 
out-of-doors, and willing to co-operate in gen- 
eral family life. State experience and refer- 
ences. Position permanent. Address Box 
2,107, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE nurse, quiet, sunny dispo- 
sition. cultivated, orp! esires ition 
useful companion with invalid entleman. 
Highest credentials. 1,886, Outloo 

YOUNG woman, cultured, 
enced, desires position as 
rector, social service 
assistant in church or 
Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse, refined, sunny dis 
tion, desires position as companion to el erly 
— couple, or semi-invalid. Free to 

vel. References. 2,088, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


TWO expartentedl dietitians desire open- 
ings ee than hospital, November first. 














ex 
wor' at 
or pastor’s 
2,076, 


2,056, Outlook. 
WANTED—Position oe mother’s poles. or 
housewother in school. Miss Deans, Essex, Vt. 


SEAMSTRESS, or waitress and chamber- 
maid. Protestant. References. 2,083, Outlook. 

SECRETARY—A college woman of char- 
acter and retinement, with some years’ ex- 
perience as resident executive secretary toa 
retired gentleman of affairs, seeks similar 
position. 2,087, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 
EDUCATED, Protestant Apeerion widow 
desires position ee ee pet, house- 
mother, or care of home and child: 
erences exchanged. 2,082, Outlook. 
YOUNG woman desires position as assist- 
ant in raising plants or flowers. Experienced 
practical worker and lover of outdoors. Has 
worked considerably in gardens—unprofes- 
sionally. Best references. 2,081, Outlook. 
WANTED—Position as matron or house- 
mother—school, gue Experienced, 


Teachers and Governesses 
TUTORS for family or group, coll 
preparatory and elementary branches, ty 
cultured trained workers, man and wife. 

Country, ranch, or travel. 2,086, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED teacher p sored position 
as tutor or companion. 2,085, Outlook. 
EEACHER— Horess) and sotage patnate. 
History, civics, English. 2,092, uutlook 
REFINED, well educated French woman 
desires position as overness to children or 
— companion. Is accustomed to travel- 








dependable. 2,091, Outlook ing, good sewer. {Count preferred. 
WOMAN of refinement and Christian | of references. 0. ‘Vernon, care Mrs. 
character would accept position with lady | G. A. Cluett, ‘Willincastown, M 
= 2 eset ee ex- 
chang ), Outloo! 
YOUNG Scotch lady, practical nurse, ex- MISCELLANEOUS 
perien raveler, wishes situation as com- TO yo wamete Mihiteis Shieh in the 
panion to lady, to travel. 2,004, Outlook. care of obstetrical patients a very tho) h 


YOUNG woman of refinement, education, 
and executive ability desires position as 
chaperon, companion, hostess, or managing 
housekeeper. 2,105, Outlook. 

NEW land gentlewoman, capable and 
a desires position as supervising 

housekeeper, care of motherless home, com- 
panion, or practical nurse. 2,104, Outlook. 

POSITION as useful companion to lady by 
refined, intelligent woman, or heupelbeeper 
for business women. Best of references. 
2,098, Outlook 

YOUNG Englishwoman, tbe educated, 
pr omengee | _traveled, amiab ‘disposition, 

as 


desi y- 
211, “Outlook. 

COMPANION sooustary with b pty travel- 
ling. Well educated Danish 2 Perfect 
English, French, and German. st refer- 
ences. A. Block, care Mrs. Lee Loomis, 


WIDOW, Scotch, trained nurse, wishes po- 
sition as housekeeper to widower or house- 
mother in school or college where she can 
have her 11 year old child with her. Can fur- 
nish high credentials for both. Murray, 
ore Holley, 18 South 9th Ave., Mt. Vernon, 


EXPERIENCED a ghey desires 
position to manage re home or institu- 
tion. ~— or country. ay 4 references. 
Address 8., 11 West 10th St., New York City. 
Chelsea 8983. 

Teachers and Governesses 
~—o G lady of refinement and ability de- 
position ~~ rivate secretary or tutor of 
child. PoMiddle uth, Washington, or Rich- 
referred. Excellent 2,071, 


EXPERIENCED §° overness desires posi- 
tion. Children ref ‘our years. Best refer- 
ence. 2,110, 
“UNIVERSITY Re wishes tutoring. 
Vest 171st St., New York. 





erences. 





nurses’ aid course of six months is offered 


. outhly allowance and full mai 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

MISS Guthman, New York Hort hay 
shop for you, services free. No 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No loveehenanh es necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

ee poetecting ve people to board. 
Address W., Pawling 

BOY, 7 to 9 years " bit Protestant, of 
superior intelligence —_ — reveal L 
of at least 110) wan' ate home affo: 
ing careful attention - ~ and unusual 

ucational opportunities. Box 2,084, Outlook. 

CHILD or rl] accommodated in my 
home in Co prings. Excellent en- 
vironment. Totalliwert oats. Open air school. 
References exc kK. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 Weat 24th St., New Yo rk. 

WANTED, by young woman of limited re- 
sources and ‘insatiable desire to see world, 


oung 


rope, start 

enchanyed. Ad 

FREE—Ten lessons peg f class, 
vicinity New York, AR op , By grade 
teachers. Use of tools and materials needed 
for projects in construction. 2,103, Outlook. 

EXCELLENT opportunity for boy from 12 
to 16 years. Home and tuition in private 
school yn return for help in the house and on 
place. Address B. K., ae ogee pre nN ‘ie 

COLLEGE graduate will receive into 
home, fifty miles from New York, child over 
ten. Tutoring lesired, References ex- 
changed. 2. Sit Outlook. 
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66 Onyx 9 


Be SEIN a0 2 


There are many 


**Onyx Pointex’’ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





styles of “Onyx” 


The finest are made with the exclusive 
“Onyx Pointex” feature. 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 








W. LDOUGLAS 


$5.00 $6.00 $700 & $890 SHOES ait\tita 





\ Wau 
Se Sandhs 
$8.00 shoesare absolutely 
the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. 
All W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest leathers, by skilled shoe- 
makers, all working to make the best shoes| 
for the pricethat money can buy. The quality 
is unsurpassed. The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
Only by examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality 
cannot be bought elsewhere at anywhere 
near our prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
110 storesat factory cost.Wedonot make one 


SHOES AND SAVE 
MONEY. 


FOR MY MONEV INS 
COMFORT AND SERVICE 


ee 





a a JI 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and| WEAR W.L.DOUGLAS |W. L. Douglas $4.00 and 


$4.50 shoes for boys, best 
in quality,bestin style,best 
all around shoes for boys. 
It is worth dollars for you to remember 
that when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and retail 
price stamped on the sole. Do not take a 
substitute and pay extra profits. Order 
direct from the factory and save money. 








cent of profit until the shoes are sold to you. 


Write for Catalog Today 
Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
167 Spark St., Brockton,Mass. 





BY THE WAY 
(Continued) 


the horse and talked a lot; I got out my 
guide-book, and finally I found that we 
were on our way to the monument of 
Michelangelo on the heights above 
Florence. We finished the trip, the 
scenery was decidedly interesting, but I 
did not get to the ‘Palley Petey.’” 


Under the head “The Necessary 
Hyphen” a contributor to “The Writer” 
says that many newspapers make their 
headlines unintelligible by omitting the 
hyphen. “THE PANGERMAN Por UN- 
MASKED,” he says, looked like a man’s 
name so far as its second word was con- 
cerned until it was realized that it 
meant Pan-German. Another instance 
quoted is, “BRIDE TO BE KILLED By Motor 
CycLe.” Here “bride-to-be” was meant. 


Another omission that confuses the 
reader is the lack of a space between 
two words. A sign in a leather shop in 
New York reads: LEATHER FOR ALLUSES, 
FINDINGS, ETC. The passer-by at first 
may conclude that a g has been left out 
and that “galluses” is meant; then he 
may consider that he is not up with. 
the dictionary and fancy that “allus” is 
some new device. Finally it dawns on 
him that ALL USES is meant. 


Speaking of newspaper headlines, an 
amusing mistake occurred in the New 
York “Times” of August 19. Senator 
Jones, of Washington, was reported as 
saying of President Harding’s address, 
“The Government can take no other 
attitude.” A subhead above the para- 
graph read: “Can’r Fake No OTHER 
Atrirupe.” <A later edition corrected 
the aspersion on the Government to this 
innocuous rendering: “Can Take No 
Other Attitude.” 


British notions of propriety on the 
bathing beaches are more rigid than, 
ours, as may be seen from the following 
extract from an English paper: 

The authorities at Brighton seem - 
determined to play the réle of Mrs. 
Grundy, for they summoned three 
lady visitors for not entering the sea 
from machines. The ladies wore long 
cloaks over their bathing costumes, 
and there was not the faintest sus- 
picion of impropriety. The Bench 
rightly turned the matter into a farce, 
and ordered the girls to pay nine- 
pence each as costs. A very dis- 
creditable prosecution! 


A man who had the misfortune to 
have bow legs was advised by a friend, 
according to the London “Morning Post,” 
to repeat the Coué self-hypnotizing for- 
mula every night thirty times: “Every 
day and in’ every way my legs are get- 
ting straighter and straighter.” Unfor- 
tunately, he miscalculated the number 
and repeated the magic words sixty 
times every night. As a result he is 
now knock-kneed! 


The Professor (as.quoted by the Bos- 
ton “Globe”)—“I noticed you were talk- 
ing during my lecture this morning.” 

Student—“I beg your pardon, sir. I 
do not recall it. I must have been talk- 
ing in my sleep.” 
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‘wo men" ae 


1as learned the secret 
of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no 
idea how much 15 minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


dressed. You see such men in every social gathering. 

One of them can talk of nothing beyond the mere day’s 
vs. The other brings to every subject a wealth of side light 
| illustration that makes him listened to eagerly. 


le talks like a man who has traveled widely, though his only 
vels are a business man’s trips. He knows something of his- 
y and biography, of the work of great scientists, and the 
tings of philosophers, poets, and dramatists. 


‘et he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of every day. How 

he found time to acquire so rich a mental 
kground? When there is such a multitude of 
ks to read, how can any man be well-read ? 


‘he answer to this man’s success—and to the - 
cess of thousands of men and women like 
—is contained ina free book that you may have 
the asking. In it is told the story of Dr. Eliot’s 
at discovery, which, as one man expressed it, 
bes for reading what the invention of the tele- 
ph did for communication.” From his lifetime 
ieading, study, and teaching, forty years of it as 
isident of Harvard University, Dr. Eliot tells 
t what few books he chose for the most famous 
lary in the world; why he chose them and how 
has arranged them with notes and reading 


Send for 


J i are two men, equally good looking, equally well 


his FREE booklet that gives 


Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading 


F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 





courses so that any man can get from them the essentials of a 
liberal education in even fifteen minutes a day. 


The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put 
into his Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal 
education,” how he has so arranged it that even “ fifteen 
minutes a day ” are enough, how, in pleasant moments 
of spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that every university strives to give. 

“ For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, 
“your little free book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 

Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome and entertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 


r P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY cf. 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 

By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most 

famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five- 

Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the tan of read- 

ing recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 


UES 5k 5.0555 60p0es8 sb bb ede t ee chee eae eee 
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NEW 
DUTTON NOVELS 


The Mother of All Living 

By ROBERT KEABLE 

Author of ** Simon Called Peter” 
The Boston Transcript: “Mr. Keable has 
power we knew before, but it has grown 
with use. He is a bigger man than when 
he wrote ‘Simon Called Peter’ and he has 
staged a vaster scene... this is a book 
with a meaning and it possesses potent 
appeal.”"—Dorothea L. Mann. $2.00 


The Red Knight 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia: ‘‘Every one 
of Brett Young’s books leaves a lasting 
impression in one’s mind, One does not 
easily forget either his theme or his char- 
acters. . . . This book is a romance... 
superbly written and completely absorbing. 
Once more Mr. Young has done a 
fine piece of work.”—A. Hamilton ——_ 


The Driver 

By GARET GARRETT 
An absorbing: story of the development and 
influence of “big business’? by one of the 
few men competent to paint such a picture. 
From the march of Coxey’s army to the 
rise of “high finance’ the author presents 
a picturesque record and a _ fascinating 
novel of American business and financial 
life. Ready in October 


Black Pawl 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


The South Seas and a tramp _ trading- 
schooner form the stage on which this 
drama of love and jealousy, hate and vio- 
lence, is starkly played to the end. A 
frank, bold, straightforward story of red- 
blooded life by the author of “Evered.’ 


Just ready 
The Unlit Lamp 
By ELIZABETH SANXAY HOLDING 


The attractive and intelligent daughter of 
a man of brains marries an average, mod- 
erately successful young New York busi- 
ness man. The resulting reactions of char- 
acter, convention, and temperament make 
an extraordinarily acute picture of married 
life and its modern problems. $2.00 


Fielding Sargent 
By ELSA BARKER 


A convincing case of psychoanalysis in 
which the reader “listens in” on _ the 
psycho-analyzing of a fine, capable man 
who was being driven to desperation by 
an illusory fear of his dead wife’s return. 
The absorbing subject of the use of the 
Unconscious is treated sincerely and ingeni- 
ously in this strong, significant ae 



















































Abdication: ANovel of India 
By EDMUND CANDLER 


The New Statesman: “The picture is 
vividly done, and it includes a brilliant 
description of Ghandi and his command of 
the multitude. Mr. Candler writes from 
direct observation and with acute under- 
standing.” $2.50 









Still Life 
By J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


The first novel of an author who has an 
international reputation as a critic and a 
bookman. In “Still Life” Mr. Middleton 
Murry reveals himself as a creator and 
scientist in ‘“‘atmosphere” and in delicate 
analysis of human character and motive. 


The Things We Are 


By the same author “ 


t To get inside the mind of a ae, reticent 
\ man and to define with accuracy his men- 
tal states, is successfully undertaken in 

this distinguished work. ‘‘The atmosphere 
is highly original,” says The Nation and 
Athenzeum, “and the subtlety of the an- 
i alysis is backed at every point by skillful 
} concrete touches.” 























* These novels can be had at all 


bookstores, or from the publishers 


E. P. Dutton & Co. Siw York’ 
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20 Septembe 


SHALL THEY BE CUT OR 
KILLED ? 


:'e _following question has been a 


perplexing one for some time. 

I.endeavor to teach English to high 
school pupils. The work is divided into 
two parts: 1, study of grammar and 
rhetoric; 2, reading of good literature, 
such as is usually assigned to children 
of this age. Of course it is only to be 
expected that a majority of them will 
drift into positions where their efforts 
at English composition will rarely be 
called for. 

On the other hand, I hope that the 
taste for good reading will stay by them 
and in future years they will go to li- 
braries and call for some of the stand- 
ard fiction, travel, biography, and poetry 
instead of wandering in, seeing a pretty 
book cover and some illustrations of 
people in up-to-date dress, and calling 
for books that are nothing but the typi- 
cal light fiction which is read in an hour 
and melts from the mind like the snow 
in the April sunshine. 

To cultivate this taste, or at least to 
let the pupils know that something does 
exist beside this light stuff, I have a 
reading list of books by the so-called 
“Standard Authors,” also some of the 
better class of modern fiction, biography, 
travel, etc. 

Like the proverbial horse which won’t 
drink are a great many of these children, 
and quite as helpless as the horse’s mas- 
ter am I. For instance, I read portions 
of “David Copperfield” to the class— 
Aunt Betsy and the Donkeys, David at 
the Peggottys, and other scenes which 
delighted me in my early teens. They 
listen attentively and enjoy the pas- 
sages, but when they pursue the sug- 
gestion that they read the whole book 
outside they find that it has so many 
pages and such fine print that they are 
discouraged. One boy preferred to lose 
10 points from his mark for the month’s 
work rather than to read “any of those 
dry old things” and wanted to know 
why I didn’t let them read books with 
some “pep.” (Pep with its concomitant 
“jazz” is hardly found in Dickens!) 

All pupils are not like this. 
there might be found a saving remnant 
of 5 who read and really like good 
books, 10 more who read them and are 


Out of 50° 





indifferent or hostile, and 35 who in- | 
finitely prefer to read nothing at all ora | 


little popular fiction. 


I have had to compromise. I ask one 


biography, one book of travel, and ones 
the © 


standard novel, however painful 
dose may be, among the eight books re- 
quired during a school year of ten 
months. ‘That leaves a leeway of five 
books which may be taken from a list 


carefully compiled in council with an! 


experienced librarian. 
names as 


Farm,” “David Harum,” Bret Harte, 


This has such | 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook | 


ara 


Sherlock Holmes, any historical novel [ 
that has a sufficient setting of adventure } 


and romance to be a good story, from 
“Boy Captive in Deerfield” to. “The 
Crisis.” 

Even with this latitude, in came a 


little freshman boy of Polish descent 
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vith a note-book containing the names 
ff his own personal book list. All were 
\pparently of the class of cheap fiction 
if five to twenty years ago, except “Two 
‘ears Before the Mast,” which I grasped 
it as the shadow of a great rock in a 
yeary land. Many a time and oft (“far, 
ar too oft”) a child brings in some 
retty little book grabbed hastily from 
he public library and wants credit for 
t. “No,” say I; “read that for fun, if 
ou will, but for school credit you must 
ead something worth while.” 

It seems a pity that a boy who loves 
dventure stories should not have Oliver 
‘wist’s doings with Fagin, Jean Val- 
pan’s miraculous escapes, and the host 
ff delightful people of fiction in an at- 
ractive form. 

The chief objection in the mind of the 
verage child is the fine print and the 
uge number of pages. The remedy is 
hat some publisher take the better-liked 
orks of the standard writers, cut them 
own a third at least, leaving the plot 
nd necessary description of characters, 
ut omitting the moralizing and philoso- 
hizing, and issue them in good-sized 
rint. 

I believe that there would be a grow- 
ng demand for them. Of course it is 
n the nature of a compromise, and 
Half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
iut this step would help to increase 
‘rreatly both the reading and the sale of 
he better books. 

I know that some people will object 
o this cutting down. Very well. So 
jlo I. If people will read the originals, 
that is a far better thing to do. But 
this plan of cut editions in good print 
ind attractive bindings is to win the 
ainety-seven per cent who are not now 
reading them. Young people, both 
American and foreign-born, are drifting 
away from the old books and the old 
standards. How can we get them to 
sive up an evening at the movies once 
in a while because they would rather 
stay at home and read? 

This plea seems not half so strongly 
put as it should be, but if some far- 
seeing editor would foliow this sugges- 
tion he would win the approbation of 
teachers of English, of librarians, and 
of the young people themselves, who 
could make new and delightful com- 
panions among the people of fiction. 
Why should not David Copperfield or 
D’Artagnan seem as real as Richard the 
Lion-Hearted? 

Of course, all this will take time, but 
it seems as if a good hustling editor and 
publisher could start these books com- 
ing from the press within a few months. 

An additional argument to strengthen 
the plea is that the very few novels that 
have been shortened and put into use in 
high schools are among the best-liked 
books in the course; for instance, “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” or “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” or “Lorna Doone.” 

Here you have the problem and the 
solution. Won’t some editor please start 
in at once? Lucy ESTELLE TRIPP. 

tasthampton, Massachusetts. 


[One, and perhaps the best, solution 
to this teachér’s problem was given in 
The Outlook for August 16. Mr. Hubert 
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ng for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
ssortleney gifts. Master the 
act of self-expression. Make" 
‘our spare time profitable. 
Fan your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing. Versification, Journalism, 
a J Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
| One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


and mother, gee oO 6 ee 
photoplay writing alone. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 

i faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’ "* Monthly, the lead- 


ESTABLISHED 1697 Sesiahinaiicentans ios , 
ap hs ts 


ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
R ds teach etoceiiagty petite and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


available, partial, endowed, for promising Sefer, girls 
above »! ina high-grade boarding school; coliege prepara- 
tory. ollege town. Send record and references. 
Talent bene = oF Box 8,205, Outloue 


GUNSTON HALL 


In the National Capital 


A Girls’ School With an Atmosphere of 
Quiet Refinement and Culture 

















Washington offers many unusual advantages in 


Art Exhibits, Concerts, Social and Governmental 
Activities. 

Gunston Hall stands for Character Building as 
well as Scholastic Attainment. 

General Academic, College Preparatory, Post- 
Graduate and Elective Courses. All branches of 
Athletics. For catalog address 

Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON 
1938 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


91 
The WESTPORT HOME SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG B 
45 miles from 


New York on the N. Y ra and H. Railroad 
Admission age 6 to 10 years. Family life. Cicse attention to 


Latin boxen carly. Cotaben. 
EDWARD DMERRIMAN AM (Yale) Wostnort’ Conn. 


The McCarter School 


Cranford, New Jersey 
For little children from four to oan years of age. Ideal 
home and school life. ice McCarter. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
ae charter it that “ Equal privi of admission 
and instruction, sane = Se p acveninase of the Institution, 


shall be allowed to ember ZT of 

bg event yen erin DE hocins Seprembe 

St. John’s Riverside Hospital sarc 
School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Reitend i | ooo toe State, . fitome 8 a 2% i pense’ pom 











as general Requi 
ments one year high school or in quivalent “‘Avely @ the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, Ne: 


Physical Standards 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This is the “* Hei ~~~ 2” -y whens 
dentription in ‘The O of. March 
such wide bee favorable yon Wh 
= school-heads, physical directors, I. 
nurses, medical examiners, parents 
This hand-book contains the tables complete for boys and 
girls, and young men and women, with complete directions. 
les one to judge an individual according to the t 
of yt ind to make obvious where special exercise is advisable, 
and to distinguish actual improvement from mere growth. 
$2.00, Postpaid 
The Academy Press, Carteret Place, Orange, N. J. 
(Individual record blanks and containers supplied by the Academy Press) 








Convenient for quick reference 


Catalogs, price lists, rate books and other 
important reference papers are immediately 
at hand in the 


L >» Koadik 


_ Until wanted, they are o of the way in their 
compart: It also sorts and routes 

mail, memos, orders, etc., for all to whom mail is 

distributed, ‘Saves time, Efficient. Convenient. 


A Steel Sectional Device 
Add compartments as required. Sections 90¢ 





Six-compartment Kleradesk ay be- 
low only $6.30 Indexed front and back. Write 
structive, 
Greater Desk Efficiency, 
Ross-Gould Co. 
483 N. 10th—St. Louis 
New York 


a “folder, “How to 

















Sweet 


The Geneseo Gift Box 






friends. 


Reminder? 


—of your good wishes, and a most welcome 
one, — for Traveller, Student or just good 


The very thing they enjoy most, — 









FRUITS JAMS 

JELLIES ard PRESERVES 
You will find in our Gift Box a convenient and attrac- 
tive way to remember all occasions. 
Buy the Gift Box at your Grocer’s or direct from us! 
List of specialties and prices on request. 


GENESEO JAM. KITCHEN 


Clkn pat: a 
[: Y10r7 ord 


GENESEO, NEW YORK 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 
Choice Linens for 


Winter Entertaining 


HA THE JOY of entertaining lies in the 
possession of sheer, beautiful Table Linens. 
The discriminating hostess is assured that at 
McCutcheon’s Linen Store she can obtain Linens 
of the purest quality, exclusive in design, sturdy 
and reliable in service. 


Ever since 1855 McCutcheon’s has been known 
as ‘‘ The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in 
America.” The completeness of its selections, 
their high standard of excellence and superiority 
of workmanship, have been traditional with the 
house since the beginning. Prices are extremely 
moderate, considering the superlative quality of 


the goods. 


... Send for the New 
Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 35 


You will be interested in this new Catalogue No. 35, which shows not only 
a wealth of exquisite Linens, but of delightful articles of Household and 
Personal use, as well. We will gladly send it to you on your request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue & 34th Street, New York 
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SHALL THEY BE CUT OR KILLED? 

(Continued) ; 
Coryell, in his article entitled “What 
Books Do Boys Recommend to Each 
Other?” told how he made his boys not 
only swallow the classics but swallow 
them whole.—THE Ebtirors.] 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


G. LeacH gained his first intimate 
e knowledge of Scandinavia while 
traveling in that country on a fellowship 


spent at Princeton and his graduate 
work toward his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
at Harvard University. He was for 
many years Secretary of the American} 
Scandinavian Foundation, and during 
that time he secured economic support 
for the exchange of forty students annu- 
ally between the United States and 
Scandinavian countries. He has been 
made Knight of the North Star in Swe 
den and Knight of the Dannebrog in 
Denmark. Mr. Leach is the author of! 
several books on Scandinavian subjects. 


© Frederick M. Davenport has been 
given the ability to see clearly and 
judge accurately. His character study 
of Governor Nathan L. Miller of New 
York, published in this issue of The 
Outlook, is something which no citizen 
interested in our Government should fait 
to read. Mr. Davenport was educated 
at Wesleyan University in Connecticut, 


of Law and Politics at Hamilton and is 
holding office as New York State Senator 
for the third term. 


name which may perhaps be un- 
familiar to our readers. Miss MacGill 


graphs for various historical and eco- 


degree at Cornell in 1904 she did gradu- 
ate study at the President White School 
of History and Political Science and at 
the University of Wisconsin, and later 


as a research worker, editor, and col- 
laborator on the staff of the Carnegie 


social work. 


EVERAL weeks ago Mr. Roger C. Hoyt, 
Eastern Advertising Manager of The 
Outlook, gave a talk on the function of 
advertising over the radiophone at the 
Westinghouse broadcasting station at 
Newark. Despite the proverbial hos 
tility which is supposed to exist between 
editors and their business office, we have 
urged him to put his remarks on paper 
for the benefit of those who did not 
hear him speak. Mr. Hoyt joined the 
advertising staff of The Outlook in 1906 








after graduating from Williams College. , 


from Harvard, following four years 


and at Columbia. He is now Professor: % 


AROLINE ELIZABETH MacGirt is a © 


makes her first appearance in The ~ 
Outlook in this issue, although she has ~ 
contributed to the “North American Re ~ 
view,” “Scribner’s Magazine,” and the ~ 
“Independent,” and has written mono- ~ 


nomic series. After gaining her A.B. © 


became instructor in economics at Rock- © 
ford College and the University of Wis- © 
consin. For eight years she served © 


Institution of Washington. Since 1915 © 
she has been engaged in literary and ~ 
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